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PIATT  COUNTY 


INTRODUCTION 

Richard  Mattson 

Piatt  County  is  an  historical  place. 

As  flat  as  a  table  top  in  some  places,  elsewhere  rolling  along  beside 
rivers  and  streams,  the  landscape  supports  not  only  corn  and  soybeans,  but 
historic  architecture  as  well.  To  be  sure,  most  of  these  structures  do  not 
neatly  conform  to  one's  standard  definition  of  "historic."  They  were  not 
designed  by  noted  architects,  lived  in  by  especially  famous  folk,  nor  are  they 
usually  great  examples  of  architectural  styles  (though  some  indeed  are). 
Rather,  the  significance  of  Piatt's  traditional  farmhouses  and  barns,  small- 
town "main  streets"  and  embowered  residential  blocks,  and  turn-of-the-century 
schoolhouses  and  churches  lies  primarily  in  their  contribution  to  the  local 
cultural  fabric.  They  are  tangible,  fundamental  symbols  of  the  county's 
history,  reflections  of  peculiar,  individual  tastes  as  well  as  broader 
national  trends  and  changing  technologies,  and  expressions  of  the  area's  deep 
Southern  roots.  In  these  ordinary  ("vernacular")  buildings  --  much  more  so 
than  in  the  occasional  architectural  gem  --  the  story  of  Piatt  County's 
development  is  told. 

During  the  1988  fall  semester,  students  in  the  Preservation  Planning 
Workshop  (Urban  Planning  327)  at  the  University  of  Illinois  focused  on  a  plan 
for  preservation  in  Piatt  County.  The  students  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  from  conducting  an  architectural  survey,  to  examining  the 
conservation  of  open  space  and  natural  areas,  to  relating  preservation  to 
tourism.  The  following  report  consists  of  three  basic  sections: 


1.  Piatt  County's  History  and  Architecture 

2.  The  Conservation  of  the  Countryside  and  Open  Space 

3.  Historic  Preservation  and  Tourism  in  Piatt  County 

Section  1  chronicles  the  county's  history  as  well  as  its  prehistory; 
examines  small -town  (i.e.,  Bement)  architecture;  discusses  the  results  of  the 
architectural  survey;  and  explores  strategies  for  preservation  funding. 
Section  2  includes  a  case  study  of  open-space  planning  in  the  Village  of 
Cisco;  considers  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  Conservation  District  in  Piatt 
County;  and  addresses  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  new  "rails-to-trails" 
recreational  corridor,  Heartland  Pathways.  In  Section  3,  a  bicycle  and 
automobile  tour  through  the  county  is  presented,  including  a  map  and 
descriptions  of  specific  sites  along  the  way.  Each  part  of  the  report 
concludes  with  a  list  of  "Recommendations"  relevant  for  that  section. 

As  Piatt  County  progresses  towards  the  next  century,  its  citizens  must 
assess  its  resources  and  make  choices.  Should  efforts  be  made  to  revitalize 
the  small -town  main  streets?  Should  the  county  protect  and  maintain  scenic 
riverside  land  in  the  face  of  residential  development?  As  rural  structures 
lose  their  original  functions  and  fall  into  disuse,  should  they  be  allowed  to 
vanish?  Should  development  negate  preservation,  or  can  the  two  be  nurtured 
side  by  side?  The  following  report  attempts  to  establish  a  plan  of  action  so 
that  the  choices  made  will  be  intelligent  ones,  borne  of  a  solid  understanding 
of  the  county's  prehistoric,  historic,  and  natural  assets. 

Preservation  provides  economic  benefits  such  as  stabilizing  and 
enhancing  property  values,  as  well  as  cultural  and  aesthetic  values. 
Preservation  contributes  to  Piatt  County's  environmental  continuity,  providing 


a  measure  of  stability  amid  change.  The  protection  of  familiar  landmarks 
instills  a  loyalty  to  place  and  consequently  a  commitment  to  the  future  of  the 
county,  tempered  by  a  respect  for  the  past. 


HISTORY  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

You  don't  have  to  be  famous  for  your  life 
to  be  history. 

Nell  Sigmon,  Like  a  Family 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  EFFORTS 

IN  PIATT  COUNTY: 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CURRENT  SCENE 

Brian  Kolde 

To  date,  Piatt  County  has  made  no  comprehensive  effort  to  protect  its 
historical  heritage.  Perhaps  the  major  reason  for  this  is  the  relative 
economic  and  cultural  stability  found  here.  Unlike  Kane  County,  Illinois  near 
Chicago,  or  other  rural  areas  near  larger,  high-growth  metropolitan  centers, 
Piatt  County  has  experienced  little  pressure  to  protect  its  resources  from 
rapid  suburban  development  (although  residential  growth  is  occurring  along  the 
Sangamon  River) . 

Current  efforts  to  preserve  and  promote  Piatt  County's  historical  and 
cultural  resources  have  met  with  some  success,  but  such  activities  have  been 
neither  comprehensive  nor  coordinated  with  efforts  to  enhance  economic 
development.  Outside  of  Monticello,  the  major  site  of  historical  interest  in 
the  county  is  Allerton  Park,  which  contains  a  number  of  fine  structures,  as 
well  as  extensive  sculpture  gardens  with  works  by  noted  sculptors.  Of 
statewide  significance  is  the  Bryant  Cottage  State  Historic  Site  in  Bement, 
where  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were  said  to  have  been  first  planned. 
Elsewhere  in  the  county,  several  historic  markers  have  been  placed  for  viewing 
by  passing  motorists,  including  one  in  Lodge  Park  commemorating  an  Indian 
burial  near  Buck's  Pond,  and  one  just  north  of  Monticello  marking  Mosgrove 
Cemetery  and  the  site  of  Slabtown.  Some  preservation  and  restoration  of  older 
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buildings  in  the  rural  areas  and  smaller  towns  have  occurred,  initiated 
primarily  by  individual  property  owners. 

In  Monticello,  as  well  as  in  other  county  communities,  several 
restoration  and  adaptive  reuse  projects  have  been  initiated.  Currently  in 
progress  is  the  much  publicized  restoration  of  the  Monticello  Depot, 
undertaken  by  the  Monticello  Depot  Association.  Of  a  more  commercial  nature 
is  a  project  underway  by  Jack  Swing,  an  architecture  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  which  will  renovate  a  downtown  Monticello  building  for 
new  business  uses.  A  similar  project  underway  by  Dick  Ayers  in  Bement  will 
result  in  the  renovation  of  the  town's  most  historically  significant 
commercial  building,  the  1897  Sprague  Building,  for  use  as  a  Ben  Franklin 
retail  store. 

While  Piatt  County  contains  many  buildings  potentially  worthy  of 
designation  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  or  to  the  Illinois 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  only  Voorhies  Castle,  an  unusual  Swedish- 
influenced  house  in  southern  Piatt  County,  is  presently  listed.  Voorhies 
Castle  is  today  in  disrepair  and  in  urgent  need  of  attention. 

With  respect  to  comprehensive  planning,  historic  preservation  has  not 
been  seriously  considered.  The  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Piatt  County,  Illinois, 
prepared  in  1970,  discusses  local  historical  assets  at  some  length.  However, 
the  plan  does  not  include  historic  preservation  in  any  of  the  subsequent  list 
of  goals  or  recommendations. 

The  comprehensive  plan  does,  however,  discuss  a  project  entitled  Pioneer 
Land,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  educational  organization  formed  in  1965,  which 
eventually  changed  its  name  to  the  Illinois  Pioneer  Heritage  Center,  Inc.  The 


plan  describes  the  project  as  a  "major  tourist  attraction,"  which  includes  an 
association  of  local  museums  and  a  50-mile  historical  driving  route.  The 
museums  consist  of  the  Carriage  House,  including  over  60  horse-drawn  vehicles; 
the  Pioneer  Land  Museum,  housing  over  2,000  exhibits;  the  Illinois  Building, 
where  several  major  exhibits  are  housed;  and  the  Rayville  Railroad  Museum, 
which  contains  a  miniature  railroad  exhibit.  The  current  existence  of  these 
attractions  are  unclear.   If  promoted  properly,  they  could  prove  an  important 
tool  for  creating  local  interest  in  the  Piatt  County  heritage,  as  well  as 
tourism  and  economic  development. 

More  recently  organized  than  the  Pioneer  Heritage  Center  is  the  Piatt 
County  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1980.  The 
goals  and  operations  of  this  organization  have  been  primarily  to  research 
Piatt  County  history  and  genealogy.  The  group  has  thus  far  not  involved 
itself  heavily  with  actual  preservation  of  buildings  and  sites.  Potential 
exists,  however,  for  future  roles  in  county-wide  preservation  activities 
beyond  research  and  archival  functions. 
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PREHISTORIC  CONTEXT  OF  PIATT  COUNTY 

Brian  Kolde 


Geology  and  the  Piatt  County  Physical  Landscape 

Travelers  through  Piatt  County  are  well  aware  of  the  flatness  and 
openness  of  the  land  around  them.  However,  most  do  not  realize  the 
geologically  complex  and  turbulent  origins  of  this  gentle  and  apparently 
simple  land.  Piatt  County's  physical  characteristics  greatly  influenced  local 
prehistoric  and  historic  cultural  development,  so  an  understanding  of  local 
geology  is  essential  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  area's  past. 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  below  the  present  Piatt  County  surface 
lies  an  ancient  base  of  Precambrian  igneous  and  metamorphic  rock  more  than  one 
billion  years  old.  These  rock  formations  were  formed  early  in  the  earth's 
history  through  tumultuous  volcanic  activity.  Covering  these  basic  formations 
are  approximately  7,000  feet  of  sedimentary  rock  (primarily  shale,  limestone, 
and  sandstone)  formed  from  the  layering  of  materials  in  what  was  an  ancient 
ocean  bed  between  550  million  and  270  million  years  ago. 

Around  one  million  years  ago  a  major  geologic  feature  was  formed  known 
as  the  Teays  River,  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mississippi  and  ran  from 
Virginia  to  Missouri.  The  lower  course  of  this  great  river  extended  through 
modern  Piatt  County  and  is  referred  to  by  geologists  as  the  Mahomet  Valley. 
No  visible  evidence  remains  of  this  prehistoric  river  valley  buried  500  feet 
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below  the  present  surface,  whose  width  covered  the  upper  two  thirds  of  Piatt 
County.  It  does,  however,  serve  east-central  Illinois  residents  today  as  a 
particularly  large  and  pure  aquifer. 

These  early  formations,  although  massive,  have  little  impact  on  the 
visible  landscape  today.  The  Piatt  County  surface  as  we  know  it  now  is  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  glacial  activity  during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch. 
Beginning  about  one  million  years  ago  and  ending  5000  years  ago  were  a  series 
of  four  major  advances  of  glacial  ice,  which  covered  much  of  the  midwest. 
Piatt  County  was  affected  by  three  of  these  advances,  termed  the  Kansan, 
Illinoisan,  and  Wisconsin. 

It  was,  however,  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  glaciation,  and  in  particular 
the  middle  substage  known  as  the  Woodfordian  glacier,  that  produced  today's 
topography.  The  Woodfordian  glacier  intermittently  covered  the  county  from 
approximately  22,000  to  12,000  years  ago.  This  glacial  activity  in  Piatt 
County  produced  many  physical  features,  from  the  gently  rolling  hills  to  the 
makeup  of  the  soil.  As  the  Woodfordian  glacier  advanced  upon  Piatt  County,  it 
brought  with  it  large  quantities  of  small  rocky  debris,  known  as  till,  from  as 
far  north  as  Canada.  Whenever  the  glacier's  movement  was  temporarily  halted, 
till  would  continue  to  circulate  through  the  glacier  to  the  melting  ice  front 
and  be  deposited  in  large  quantities  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  glacier. 
These  deposits  formed  ridges  on  the  landscape  known  as  end  moraines. 

The  two  major  moraines  that  exist  in  Piatt  County  are  the  Champaign  End 
Moraine,  which  cuts  across  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  county,  and  the 
Cerro  Gordo  End  Moraine,  which  diagonally  bisects  the  county  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest.  These  moraines,  several  miles  in  width  and  from 
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40  to  100  feet  in  elevation,  are  the  most  prominent  topographic  features  in 
the  county.  They  are  surrounded  by  more  gently  sloping  low-lying  areas 
referred  to  as  till  plains. 

Smaller  debris,  such  as  sand  and  small  gravel,  was  washed  from  the 
glacier  by  melting  water  and  deposited  in  front  of  the  advancing  ice.  Such 
material  is  referred  to  as  outwash.  Large  amounts  of  a  particular  type  of 
outwash,  known  as  valley  trains,  were  left  behind  as  meltwater  made  its  way 
into  local  rivers  and  later  to  larger  ones,  such  as  the  Mississippi.  The 
Sangamon  River  was  enlarged  by  this  process.  During  colder  seasons  when  the 
meltwater  diminished,  large  amounts  of  wind-blown  silt,  called  loess,  blew 
from  the  large  valley  trains  and  was  deposited  over  much  of  Illinois.  The 
loess  which  covers  Piatt  County  (as  deep  as  five  feet  in  places)  came  all  the 
way  from  the  Illinois  River  and  is  a  basic  component  of  the  local  topsoil  so 
conducive  to  agriculture. 

Geology,  therefore,  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  Piatt  County's  physical 
landscape  and,  indirectly,  upon  the  cultural  landscape.  The  Sangamon  River 
valley,  the  Cerro  Gordo  and  Champaign  moraines,  the  flat  treeless  till  plains, 
and  even  the  rich  prairie  soil  all  resulted  from  glacial  activity.  These 
features,  in  turn,  created  a  environment  attractive  to  farmers.  Some  did  not 
settle  here  initially  because  of  the  treeless  prairie.  Yet  it  was  this  same 
rich  prairie  soil  that  eventually  attracted  settlers  and  nurtured  the  cash 
grain  economy  of  today.  Clearly,  Piatt  County's  present  landscape  and 
historical  development  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  geologic  forces  of  the  very 
distant  past. 
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Indian  Occupation 

Paleo-Indian  Period  (12,000  BC  -  6,000  BC) 

As  the  last  of  the  Wisconsin  glaciation  was  making  its  final  retreat, 
the  first  human  inhabitants  entered  North  America  and  into  the  Illinois  area 
by  12,000  BC.  These  earliest  native  Americans  belonged  to  a  culture  and  time 
period  known  as  Paleo-Indian  period,  which  completely  disappeared  in  Illinois 
by  6,000  BC.  Little  is  known  of  the  Paleo-Indian  culture  in  Illinois  since 
their  numbers  were  few  and  surviving  traces  of  this  culture  are  even  fewer. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  Indians  were  scattered  around  Illinois, 
including  Piatt  County. 

Archaeologists  have  determined  that  members  of  this  culture  lived 
primarily  in  small  nomadic  groups,  following  and  hunting  herds  of  animals,  and 
gathering  plant  foods.  The  emphasis  on  hunting  during  the  Paleo-Indian  period 
is  exemplified  by  the  finely  crafted  spearheads  produced  by  these  people-- 
often  of  higher  quality  than  those  produced  by  later,  more  advanced  Indian 
cultures.  The  primary  early  projectile  point  type  found  is  known  as  Clovis, 
which  was  followed  later  in  the  period  with  a  type  known  as  Dalton.  The 
Dalton  points  represent  a  cultural  transition  into  the  next  period,  the 
Archaic. 

Archaic  Period  (8,000  BC  -  1,000  BC) 

During  the  Archaic  period,  approximately  8,000  BC  to  1,000  BC,  people 
began  to  live  a  less  nomadic  and  more  sedentary  existence.  Archaic  groups  of 
from  20  to  60  individuals  continued  a  hunting  and  gathering  economy,  but 
tended  to  return  to  the  same  places  on  a  seasonal  basis.  For  example,  a  fall 
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camp  might  be  located  near  sources  of  nuts,  which  would  be  gathered  for  use  in 
a  winter  camp,  perhaps  in  a  rock  shelter  along  the  bank  of  a  river,  such  as 
the  Sangamon.  When  spring  arrived,  the  group  might  move  to  a  camp  near 
sources  of  edible  berries  and  roots.  The  summer  months  would  be  spent  at  a 
number  of  sites  close  to  concentrations  of  game,  such  as  deer.  In  the  fall 
the  group  might  return  to  the  same  nut-gathering  camp  and  the  cycle  would 
start  again. 

While  more  sedentary  than  Paleo-Indian  groups,  Archaic  people  in  Piatt 
County  and  elsewhere  apparently  inhabited  temporary  lean-tos,  and  did  not  have 
permanent  villages.  Other  indications  exist,  however,  that  their  culture  was 
more  advanced.  Primary  evidence  lies  in  the  greater  number  of  tools  found 
that  were  used  for  fabricating  purely  ornamental  objects  rather  than  merely 
functional  ones.  This  indicates  more  leisure  time  in  Archaic  culture, 
probably  as  a  result  of  more  efficient  utilization  of  natural  resources  for 
subsistence. 

Woodland  Period  (2,500  BC  -  1,200  AD) 

As  early  as  2,500  BC  a  new  culture,  the  Woodland,  emerged  in  Illinois 
and  became  populous  throughout  Piatt  County.  This  culture  was  marked  by  four 
major  developments:  corn,  bean  and  squash  agriculture;  pottery;  the  bow-and- 
arrow;  and  sedentary  village  settlement.  During  the  early  portions  of  the 
Woodland  period  these  developments  were  still  in  rather  crude  forms.  For 
example,  most  of  the  early  pottery  was  utilitarian  and  decorated  by  wrapping 
the  soft  clay  with  cords  or  fabric  and  perhaps  incising  the  surface  with 
pointed  tools.  The  clay  was  usually  tempered  with  grit  (small  crushed  gravel 
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or  pottery).  While  agriculture  was  beginning,  early  Woodland  groups  in  open 
prairie  areas,  such  as  Piatt  County,  probably  still  relied  heavily  on  hunting 
(with  spears)  for  subsistence  and  remained  in  small  groups.  The  bow-and-arrow 
was  not  invented  until  around  200  AD. 

By  about  300  BC,  however,  a  distinctly  advanced  woodland  culture 
emerged,  known  as  Hopewell,  which  was  centered  in  present  day  Ohio.  Likewise, 
the  Hopewell  culture  in  Illinois  had  highly  developed  art,  religion,  social 
class  system,  and  agriculture  as  a  supplement  to  hunting  and  collecting.  This 
development  resulted  in  larger  villages  than  ever  before  with  permanent  oval, 
domed  houses  constructed  of  wood  posts  tied  together  with  sticks  and  covered 
with  a  smooth  layer  of  mud. 

The  Hopewell  of  the  middle  Woodland  period  are  probably  most  known  for 
their  extensive  use  of  conical  earthen  mounds  to  bury  the  dead.  Since  the 
Hopewell  concentrated  settlement  in  and  traveled  along  river  valleys,  their 
burial  mounds  are  generally  located  in  the  river  flood  plains,  with  individual 
graves  found  on  ridgetops  overlooking  the  valleys.  Graves  in  the  mounds 
usually  belonged  to  members  of  the  upper  social  class  and  were  often 
elaborate,  sometimes  containing  artwork,  such  as  jewelry,  polished  stone 
pipes,  figurines,  and  fine  pottery,  as  well  as  personal  utilitarian 
possessions.  Many  of  the  elaborate  items  were  of  non-native  materials 
exported  from  great  distances  through  an  extensive  Hopewell  trade  network. 
These  materials  include  shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  mica  sheets  from  the 
Carol inas,  and  obsidian  from  Wyoming.  Several  Woodland  burial  mounds  exist  in 
Piatt  County,  the  best  of  which  remain  in  Allerton  Park.  Future  archeological 
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research  could  determine  the  exact  cultural  affiliation  of  the  people  who 
built  them. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  the  complex  Hopewell  culture  emerged  or  why 

it  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  the  late  Woodland  period  (c.700  AD  -  1,200  AD) 

witnessed  a  general  decline  of  culture  and  reversion  to  a  simpler  way  of  life, 
similar  to  that  which  pre-dated  the  Hopewell. 

Mississippian  Period  (900  -  1,500) 

While  much  of  Illinois  (and  eastern  North  America  in  general) 
experienced  decline  during  the  late  Woodland  period,  a  new  advanced  culture 
began  to  develop  as  early  as  900  AD.  This  culture,  known  as  Mississippian, 
eventually  surpassed  even  the  Hopewell  in  complexity  and  organization.  The 
primary  center  of  this  civilization  was  located  along  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Cahokia,  Illinois,  with  a  subsidiary  settlement  just  across  the  river 
near  present  day  downtown  St.  Louis.  The  Cahokia  settlement  alone  was  the 
largest  prehistoric  city  in  North  America  with  an  estimated  peak  population  of 
30,000  people  around  1250  AD. 

Mississippian  culture,  which  revolved  around  a  maize  agricultural 
economy,  was  socially  complex.  Chiefs  and  priests  were  at  the  highest  levels, 
with  a  structured  division  of  labor  below  them.  This  social  hierarchy  is 
visible  today  through  the  many  earthen  mounds  which  remain  throughout 
Illinois.  Like  the  Hopewell,  Mississippian  Indians  buried  their  upper  class 
dead  in  conical  mounds. 
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The  Mississippians,  however,  also  created  a  new  type  of  mound  which 
would  become  their  cultural  hallmark  --  the  temple  mound.  Temple  mounds 
contained  no  graves,  but  rather  served  as  platforms  for  religious  and  civic 
ceremonies.  They  were  usually  pyramidal  and  flat-topped  to  provide  space  for 
religious  structures.  These  important  areas  of  Mississippian  villages  were 
usually  surrounded  by  wooden  palisades. 

The  earthen  pyramids,  art,  religion  and  other  aspects  of  Mississippian 
culture  bear  striking  resemblances  to  the  advanced  cultures  of  Mesoamerica. 
Many  have  theorized  that  the  extensive  Mississippian  trade  network  brought 
Mesoamerican  influence  northward  up  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  proven. 

Large  villages  and  cities  with  temple  complexes  were  located  in 
relatively  few  places.  But  many  smaller  agricultural  villages  dotted  river 
valleys  throughout  Illinois  and  were  linked  culturally,  and  perhaps 
economically,  to  the  large  centers.  These  Mississippian  village  sites  are 
easily  recognized  by  such  things  as  shell -tempered  pottery  shards  and  a 
profusion  of  small  arrow-points. 

But  much  like  the  Hopewell,  the  Mississippian  society  in  Illinois  and 
eastern  America  mysteriously  collapsed  and  was  replaced  once  more  by  small 
bands  of  hunters  and  gatherers,  with  some  lingering  agriculture.  The 
structured  society  and  complex  trade  patterns  were  essentially  lost.  By  the 
time  the  early  French  missionaries  reached  the  Cahokia  area,  the  Indians  they 
spoke  to  knew  nothing  of  their  own  predecessors'  great  civilization.  The 
magnificent  mounds  were  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  Indians  as  they  were  to  the 
European  settlers. 
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While  no  known  temple  mounds  or  extensive  Mississippian  villages  exist 
in  Piatt  County,  some  Mississippian  habitation  sites  likely  occur  there. 
Further  research  will  determine  if  Mississippian  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  past  and  where  possible  remains  might  be  discovered  in  the  future. 

Historic  Indian  and  Early  European  Activity  (1673  -  1820) 

Few  details  are  known  about  Indians  in  the  Piatt  County  region 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Mississippian  period.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  during  the  16th  century  the  Monticello  area,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Illinois  Country,  was  dominated  by  a  number  of  Algonquian  speaking 
tribes  (Pride  and  Progress,  3).  Around  1,640  members  of  the  Miami  tribe  in 
eastern  Illinois  and  Indiana  were  forced  to  vacate  the  area  as  a  result  of 
Iroquois  attacks  from  the  east  (Bauxaur,  40).  Subsequently,  the  region  served 
as  part  of  a  large  shared  hunting  ground  and  remained  sparsely  occupied  until 
1711,  when  Piankeshaw  Indians  moved  from  the  Illinois  River  valley  into  what 
is  now  the  Danville  area  (Bauxaur,  52). 

Around  1769  Kickapoo  Indians  moved  into  the  area  and,  along  with 
scattered  bands  of  Potawatomi ,  dominated  the  Piatt  County  vicinity.  Deer  and 
buffalo  paths  went  through  the  area,  which  encouraged  continued  attacks  from 
competing  Iroquois,  but  the  Kickapoo  and  Potawatomi  remained  strong  for  the 
next  40  years  (Pride  and  Progress,  3). 

The  Kickapoo  and  Potawatomi  presence  influenced  Piatt  County  history,  as 
well  as  its  physical  landscape.  The  practice  of  extensive  hunting  with  some 
agriculture  maintained  many  paths  and  open  spaces  (Champaign  County  Heritage, 
8).  Open  space  was  particularly  affected  by  the  practice  of  burning  to  flush 
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out  game.  Fires  set  by  the  Indians  helped  maintain  the  prairie  environment 
and  prevent  the  encroachment  of  trees.  Consequently,  this  lack  of  trees  and 
the  presence  of  Indians  in  the  Piatt  County  area  discouraged  early  Anglo- 
American  settlement. 

While  the  French  had  established  forts  and  missions  in  other  parts  of 
Illinois  as  early  as  the  1690s,  white  settlement  in  Piatt  County  did  not  begin 
until  around  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  The  first  non-Indian  activity  in 
the  area  came  in  the  form  of  Anglo-American  buffalo  hunting  and,  eventually, 
cattle  grazing  (Pride  and  Progress,  4).  Settlers  were  still  skeptical  about 
the  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  prairie  regions.  The  hardness  of  the 
ground  and  the  lack  of  trees  led  them  to  believe  that  crops  could  not  grow 
there. 

The  Indian  threat  in  Piatt  County  was  removed  in  1811,  when  treaties 
ended  the  Kickapoo  and  Potawatomi  presence.  By  1820,  settlers  from  the  Upland 
South  began  to  settle  the  region  (Pride  and  Progress,  4).  Initially,  however, 
they  remained  close  to  the  wooded  Sangamon  River  Valley  and  the  creeks 
draining  into  it,  where  they  could  continue  familiar  agricultural  practices. 
It  would  be  decades  before  the  proper  drainage,  tools  and  understanding  of 
farming  prairie  soils  would  allow  extensive  agricultural  settlement  on  the 
open  prairie. 

Archeological  Opportunities 

Little  of  Piatt  County's  cultural  prehistory  remains  visible  on  the 
landscape  today.  A  great  deal,  however,  lies  buried  underground  in  the  form 
of  archeological  information,  which  should  be  preserved  for  future  research. 
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Projectile  points,  tools,  pottery  fragments,  charcoal,  midden  piles,  chert 
flakes,  and  even  post  holes  from  houses  are  among  common  archeological 
evidence  helpful  in  studying  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  in  Piatt  County. 
Concentrations  of  burials,  most  commonly  Woodland,  and  habitation  sites  from 
all  periods  exist  along  the  floodplains  of  the  Sangamon,  as  well  as  along  the 
banks  of  smaller  waterways,  such  as  Goose  Creek,  Willow  Branch,  and  Lake  Fork. 
Detailed  information  on  known  site  locations  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Illinois  Archeological  Survey  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana. 
Knowledge  of  existing  and  potential  sites  will  aid  the  Piatt  County  government 
in'  future  planning  efforts  to  preserve  information  about  past  cultures. 

Similarly,  much  archeological  information  exists  within  the  county 
relating  to  historic  culture.  Archaeologists  and  historians  may  learn  a  great 
deal  about  Piatt  County  history  by  examining  and  excavating  abandoned 
farmsteads,  abandoned  town  lots,  and  even  entire  abandoned  town  sites.  The 
county  has  a  number  of  "ghost  town"  sites  which  could  yield  valuable 
information.  Especially  promising  is  the  site  of  Slabtown  and  its  two 
gristmills  (circa  1850s),  just  north  of  Monticello.  Other  towns  which  have 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  such  as  Centerville,  offer  opportunities  for 
archeological  work  that  could  provide  valuable  insights  into  Piatt  County's 
historic  past. 

It  is  essential  that  Piatt  County  recognize  the  importance  of  its 
archeological  resources  and  make  organized  efforts  to  protect  the  most 
important  and  potentially  useful  remains  for  future  study.   Unfortunately, 
archeological  sites  often  go  unnoticed  and  are  destroyed  without  any 
forethought.   Because  of  their  delicate  nature,  archeological  data  requires 
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careful  treatment  and  planning  by  local  governments,  only  then  can  the 
archeological  aspect  of  Piatt  County's  heritage  remain  for  the  education  and 
delight  of  future  generations. 
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HISTORY  OF  PIATT  COUNTY 

Gil  Witte 


This  study  explores  Piatt  County's  major  periods  of  historical 
development.  These  periods  include: 

1.  Early  Settlement  (1822-1855) 

2.  Rise  of  Railroad  Towns  (1856-1929) 

3.  Tilling  the  Soil"  (1856-World  War  II) 

4.  Great  Depression  (1929-1939) 

5.  Post-World  War  II  and  Present  Scenes 

For  different  time  frames,  identifiable  building  types  and  architectural 
styles  appeared  in  Piatt  County,  reflecting  prevailing  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  forces.  In  particular,  changes  in  agriculture  and  dominant  modes  of 
transportation,  set  against  a  backdrop  of  shifting  architectural  tastes, 
influenced  the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  geography,  of  Piatt's  farmsteads  and 
towns. 

Early  Settlement:  1822-1855 

The  settlement  of  east-central  Illinois  and  the  region  that  would  become 
Piatt  County  was  part  of  a  major  migration  into  the  Middle  West  that  began 
after  the  War  of  1812  and  the  signing  of  Indian  treaties  in  the  1810s. 
Settlers  primarily  from  the  Upland  South  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  southern 
Indiana)  streamed  into  the  Illinois  interior  and  the  Sangamon  River  Valley 
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during  the  1820s.  They  established  permanent  farmsteads  along  the  Sangamon 
River  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  including  the  Willow  Branch  and  Lake 
Fork  Creek.   In  contrast  to  the  broad,  flat,  swampy,  and  largely  treeless 
"Grand  Prairie"  that  encompassed  this  section  of  Illinois,  the  river  courses 
offered  newcomers  timberland  for  house  and  barn  construction,  fencing,  and 
firewood.  Furthermore,  being  unfamiliar  with  the  prairie,  these  early  - 
Southern  pioneers  probably  perceived  this  strange  landscape  as  unarable  -- 
suitable,  at  best,  for  grazing  livestock. 

The  log  farmhouses,  corncribs,  and  shelters  that  once  lined  the  edges  of 
the  woodlands,  signifying  the  presence  of  white  settlement  in  the  area,  are 
today  very  rare  in  Piatt  County.  The  preliminary  three-township  inventory  of 
historic  structures  conducted  during  the  writing  of  this  report  (fall  1988) 
did  not  locate  any  log  buildings. 

Homesteads  and  settlements  were  isolated  during  this  era,  for  roads  were 
few  and  very  crude.  The  first  public  road  ran  from  Sadorus  Grove  to  the  James 
Piatt  farmstead,  near  the  Sangamon  River,  then  turned  west  to  a  trading  post 
near  Friend's  Creek.  Traces  of  the  route  remained  until  the  early  20th 
century,  but  no  physical  evidence  of  it  exists  today.  By  the  1830s,  a  major 
stage  route  connected  Danville  and  Springfield,  the  state  capital,  passing 
through  Monticello.  Another  highway,  the  primary  post  road  between  Charleston 
and  Bloomington,  passed  through  Piatt's  Point  (Monticello)  in  the  late  1830s. 
When,  in  1839,  a  stage  route  was  established  between  Decatur  and  Urbana,  it 
followed  the  west  side  of  Lake  Fork  Creek. 
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By  the  1830s,  small  settlements  were  scattered  throughout  Piatt  County. 
Small  clusters  of  houses  formed  places  with  names  like  Slabtown,  Mackville, 
Coon's  Spring,  Devil's  Elbow,  Argo,  and  Peckville.  Functioning  primarily  as 
trading  posts,  these  places  lost  their  commercial  roles  in  the  county,  and 
then  vanished  when  railroad  construction  began  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
century.  Indeed,  when  the  Indianapolis,  Decatur,  and  Western  Railroad  was 
constructed  to  the  south  of  Mackville  in  1873,  the  settlement's  residents 
literally  moved  their  houses  to  the  new  rail  line,  establishing  Atwood. 

As  Piatt's  population  grew  in  the  decades  before  the  Civil  War,  rural 

schoolhouses  and  churches  began  to  dot  the  county,  tangible  symbols  of 

community  and  the  maturing  social  fabric.  Early  schools  included  the  Piatt 

and  Morain  schools,  once  located  near  the  gates  of  the  William  Piatt  House. 

In  1883,  local  historian  Emma  Piatt  described  these  and  other  "primitive" 

Civil  War  schoolhouses  vividly.  They  were: 

built  of  logs  and  pupils  sat  on  slat  seats.  The 
writing  desks  consisted  of  boards  laid  upon  wooden 
pins  driven  into  logs,  and  pupils  when  writing  faced 
the  wall.  The  windows  in  the  early  days  consisted  of 
greased  paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass  and  the  room 
was  warmed  by  a  fireplace.  .  .  .The  last  of  the 
primitive  schoolhouses  passed  away  in  1871,  when  the 
old  house  on  "Stringtown  Lane"  gave  way  to  the  present 
(1883)  improved  and  commodious  structure. 

Like  schools,  the  early  churches  were  simple  structures,  often 

distinguished  by  two  front  doors:  one  at  the  right  for  the  men,  and  one  at 

the  left  for  the  women.  Perhaps  typical  was  the  Camp  Creek  Methodist  Church, 

erected  in  1854.  It  was  constructed  of  hewn  beams  and  finished  with 

weatherboards  hauled  from  a  sawmill  in  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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During  this  period  several  sawmills  existed  in  Piatt  County  as  well.  In 
Sangamon  Township,  along  the  Sangamon  River,  a  water-powered  mill  was 
constructed  in  1842.  It  supplied  the  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
Centerville,  which  soon  took  shape  around  the  mill.  A  decade  later,  John 
Mosgrove  operated  a  sawmill  and  gristmill  on  the  Sangamon  River  near 
Monticello,  commercial  activities  that  helped  boost  the  development  of  this 
village. 

Monticello,  indeed,  was  the  only  early  settlement  in  Piatt  County  which 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper  into  the  railroad  era.  Monticello  was  laid  out 
in  1837,  and  by  1839  contained  four  dwellings  and  one  storehouse.  (None  of 
these  structures  survives  today.)  The  village  was  appointed  the  county  seat 
in  1841,  when  Piatt  County  was  formed  out  of  Macon  and  Dewitt  counties;  and  in 
1843,  and  again  in  1856,  courthouses  were  constructed  in  Monticello's  central 
square.  Monticello  developed  steadily  in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
offering  administrative  services  for  the  new  county,  as  well  as  the  standard 
small -town  mix  of  small  dry  goods  stores,  groceries,  hardware  stores, 
warehouses,  and  farming  supply  and  repair  establishments. 

Cattle  grazing  on  the  prairie,  which  began  in  the  1830s,  peaked  in  the 
1840s.  Also  during  this  decade,  farmers  were  replacing  their  traditional 
wooden  plowshares  with  innovative,  polished  steel  ones,  which  cut  smoothly 
through  the  heavy  prairie  soil.  The  new  steel  plows,  in  combination  with 
newly  developed  cultivators,  corn  planters,  and  reapers  opened  up  the  Piatt 
prairie  to  cultivation.  However,  before  the  introduction  of  rail 
transportation  in  the  area,  limited  marketing  opportunities  for  wheat  and  corn 
put  severe  constraints  on  cash  crop  farming. 
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Rise  of  Railroad  Towns:  1856-1929 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  railroad  trains  came  steaming  over  the 
Piatt  County  horizon,  and  a  new  era  of  agricultural  production  and  town 
construction  began  (see  map).  The  first  of  the  rail  lines  was  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis,  and  Pacific  Railroad  which  passed  through  Cerro  Gordo  and  Bement 
townships  in  1856,  creating  the  towns  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Milmine,  and  Bement 
along  its  path.  In  the  post-Civil  War  period,  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington, 
and  Western  Railroad  spanned  the  northern  end  of  the  county,  and  the 
communities  of  Harris  Station  and  Mansfield  soon  materialized.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Champaign  and  Decatur  Railroad,  completed  to  Monticello  in 
1870  and  to  Decatur  in  1872,  the  rail  stops  of  White  Heath,  Cisco,  and 
Allerton  appeared,  while  Centerville,  by-passed  by  the  railroad,  declined. 
Monticello,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  in  population  as  the  county's  premier 
entrepot.  Also  in  1872,  the  Havana,  Mason  City,  Lincoln,  and  Eastern  Railroad 
was  constructed  through  Goose  Creek  Township  east  to  White  Heath.  The  grain 
shipping  community  of  Deland  soon  emerged,  as  well  as  Combs  Switch  and  Lodge. 
One  year  later,  the  north-south  Chicago  and  Paducah  (Wabash)  Railroad  was 
completed.  The  new  line  generated  small  shipping  stations  along  its  route  and 
gave  another  commercial  boost  to  the  county  seat  of  Monticello.  The  year  of 
1873  also  saw  the  completion  of  the  Indianapolis,  Decatur,  and  Western 
Railroad  across  the  county's  south  end,  giving  rise  to  a  string  of  small 
towns,  including  La  Place,  Hammond,  and  Atwood. 

The  appearance  of  railroads  in  the  county  generated  decades  of  vigorous 
small -town  expansion.  In  Bement,  for  example,  Francis  E.  Bryant  in  the  late 
1850s  erected  a  modest,  frame  Greek  Revival  cottage  facing  the  railroad 
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tracks.  Here,  it  is  said,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  to 
arrange  their  series  of  Great  Debates.  Subsequently,  Bryant  occupied  a 
stylish,  two-story  residence  embellished  with  decorative  woodwork  and  lathe- 
turned  porch  posts.  Both  houses  still  stand  intact  north  of  the  tracks.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  Bement  was  filled  with  handsome  homes  in  the 
fashionable  Italianate  and  Queen  Anne  styles,  constructed  of  both  brick  and 
frame.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  surviving  dwelling  of  the  post  Civil- 
War  is  the  C.F.  Tenney  House  along  Macon  Street.  Completed  in  two  parts  in 
the  late  1860s,  this  accomplished  example  of  the  Italianate  style  asserted 
Tenney's  elevated  social  status  in  this  young,  prosperous  community.  Tenney 
was  a  large  farmer  and  brickyard  operator.  In  the  same  period,  along  Bodman 
Street,  a  solid  row  of  one-  and  two-story  brick  commercial  buildings  was 
taking  shape.  Many  of  these  structures  remain  today,  highlighted  by  the 
pedimented  Sprague  Building,  completed  in  1897. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century,  Bement's  tree-lined 
residential  streets  included  spacious,  boxy  "Prairie  Square"  homes  and  low- 
slung  bungalows  occupied  by  the  town's  merchants  and  professionals  and 
farmers.  The  town's  working  class  often  lived  in  one-story  dwellings  just 
north  of  the  tracks,  where  small  industries  were  located.  Well -constructed 
masonry  churches  and  public  schools  arose  along  Macon  and  Piatt  streets  amidst 
the  substantial  houses  of  the  middle  class. 

Piatt's  other  railroad  towns  reflected  Bement's  basic  pattern  of 
expansion.  For  instance,  by  the  early  20th  century,  Milmine  boasted  a  two- 
story  brick  schoolhouse,  the  Union  Church,  a  brick  bank,  and  the  Taylor  C. 
Shephard  brick  store,  erected  in  conjunction  with  the  town's  Odd  Fellow's 
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Lodge.  Testifying  to  a  business  boom  in  the  1880s  brought  on  by  ceramic  drain 
tile  manufacturing  (for  draining  the  surrounding  prairie),  the  town  of  Cerro 
Gordo  featured  a  handsome  commercial  block  facing  the  railroad  tracks.  Today, 
many  of  these  decorative  brick  storefronts,  embellished  with  iron  details, 
remain  in  good  condition.  By  1900,  Cerro  Gordo  also  included  striking 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  as  well  as  a  new  brick 
schoolhouse  which  still  stands  south  of  South  Street.  At  the  north  end  of 
Piatt  County,  Mansfield  grew  steadily  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Machine  shops,  a  creamery,  and  a  host  of  small  factories  appeared  along  the 
railroad  corridor  which  bisected  the  town.  By  1903,  two  banks  anchored  the 
business  district,  and  decorative  iron  storefronts  manufactured  in  Monticello 
graced  the  one-  and  two-story  commercial  buildings.  Located  along  the 
Champaign  and  Decatur  Railroad,  White  Heath  contained  six  stores  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  a  handsome  Methodist  church  in  the  Gothic  Revival  style,  and  a 
simple  wooden  railroad  depot.  This  depot  is  today  one  of  the  few  in  the 
county  still  surviving  in  place  and  intact  --  a  modest  monument  to  White 
Heath's  railroad  days.  Along  the  same  rail  line,  to  the  west,  Cisco  contained 
a  variety  of  substantial  small -town  architecture  by  the  early  20th  century. 
Still  standing  are  two  brick  churches  (Methodist  and  Presbyterian)  completed 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  and  a  former  brick  schoolhouse  (today  the 
Piatt  County  Mental  Health  Center)  erected  in  1900.  In  Del  and,  not  only  did 
handsome  commercial  buildings  and  churches  appear  in  the  early  1900s,  but  also 
streets  of  Queen  Anne  and  Prairie  Square  homes  and  a  Carnegie  Library  (1912). 
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Currently,  the  south  end  of  Highway  Avenue,  the  east  end  of  Third  Street,  and 
several  blocks  of  Illinois  and  Western  avenues  reflect  Deland's  railroad- 
related  prosperity. 

While  these  and  other  railroad  towns  contained  a  host  of  retail  and 
service  establishments,  their  major  function  was  to  store  and  ship  the  corn 
and  wheat  and  other  grains  grown  in  the  rich  Piatt  County  soil.  All  of  the 
towns  and  assorted  "stations"  along  the  rail  lines  were  dominated  by  wooden 
and  later,  massive  concrete  grain  elevators.  The  vast  majority  of  elevators 
currently  in  operation  were  built  in  the  post-World  War  II  era,  though 
Mansfield  features  a  pair  of  abandoned  frame  versions  that  date  from  the 
1910s. 

Tilling  the  Soil:  1856-World  War  II 

The  coming  of  railroads,  in  conjunction  with  the  draining  of  the 
prairie,  ushered  in  a  new  period  of  farming  in  Piatt  County.  While  the 
railroads  offered  swift  and  economical  grain  transport,  the  organized  county- 
wide  endeavor  to  drain  the  swampy,  fertile  Grand  Prairie  opened  up  thousands 
of  acres  of  farmland,  thus  making  large-scale  cash  grain  farming  a  reality. 
By  the  late  1800s,  drain  tiles,  like  railroads,  lined  the  flat  Piatt  landscape 
and  promised  unprecedented  agricultural  production.  Although  mixed  farming, 
including  cattle  raising,  persisted  along  the  Sangamon  River,  elsewhere  cash 
crops  raised  on  large  farms  prevailed. 

Farmsteads  included  wooden  corncribs  with  slatted  sides;  and  every 
farmyard  contained  a  barn  for  hay,  work  animals,  machinery  and  equipment,  the 
family  milk  cow,  and  general -purpose  storage.  Smaller  shelters  for  hogs,  for 
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smokehouses,  for  storing  root  crops,. and  for  raising  chickens  reflected  the 
great  diversity  and  self-sufficiency  that  characterized  farm  life  in  east- 
central  Illinois  in  this  period. 

Although  this  rural  scene  has  been  transformed  over  the  past  half- 
century,  many  Piatt  County  farms  continue  to  have  corncribs  and  big  gable  and 
gambrel  barns,  and  some  farms  even  retain  smokehouses  and  separate  kitchens. 
However,  many  of  these  structures  today  stand  abandoned,  their  earlier 
usefulness  eclipsed  by  changing  land  use  --  particularly  the  rise  of  soybean 
production  --  and  new  and  more  sophisticated  farm  machinery. 

Depression  Era:  1929-1939 

While  local  farmers  and  merchants  suffered  financially  during  the 
Depression  years  of  the  1930s,  the  period  was  also  marked  by  new  construction 
and  new  business  ventures.  Funded  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
Art  Deco-style  high  school  in  Mansfield  was  erected  in  1939;  and  other  new 
high  schools  appeared  in  Cerro  Gordo  and  Bement.  Among  the  new  commercial 
enterprises  were  trucking  businesses,  representing  the  growing  influence  of 
the  highway  and  motorcar  on  the  local  economy. 

Post-World  War  II  and  Present  Scenes 

After  World  War  II,  spurred  by  the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  interstate 
highway  construction,  and  the  county's  proximity  to  the  cities  of  Champaign- 
Urbana  and  Decatur,  new  patterns  of  growth  emerged.  Especially  since  the 
1960s,  residential  growth  has  occurred  around  the  edges  of  the  small  towns, 
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and  along  the  scenic  Sangamon  River.  New  homes  in  fashionable  "ranch"  and 
"colonial"  styles  have  appeared  near  access  ramps  to  Interstates  72  and  74. 
Farmers  and  their  adult  children  are  moving  into  brick  dwellings  on  their 
land,  as  well  as  constructing  modern  metal  grain-storage  bins,  laced  together 
by  metal  tubes.  Contrasting  this  new  construction  are  the  signs  of 
abandonment.  As  farmsteads  have  been  modernized  and  increased  in  size,  the 
number  of  active  working  farmsteads  has  decreased.  Some  farms  have  been 
abandoned,  the  buildings  torn  down  or  relegated  to  use  as  storage  space  for 
the  farm  machinery  of  new  landowners. 

However,  throughout  Piatt  County  --  in  the  small  towns,  as  well  as 
across  the  surrounding  countryside  --  notable  19th  and  early  20th  century 
structures  survive.  Main  streets  and  their  adjoining  residential  avenues 
retain  scores  of  well -constructed,  stylish  buildings  of  brick,  frame,  and 
stone.  Unpretentious  places,  such  as  Mansfield,  Deland  and  White  Heath, 
contain  handsome  collections  of  late  Queen  Anne  and  Prairie  Square 
architecture,  as  well  as  early  20th-century  schools,  churches,  industrial 
buildings,  and  storefronts.  Piatt's  rural  landscape  retains  not  only  a 
scattering  of  iron  bridges  and  relic  farm  buildings,  but  also  intact  farm 
complexes  replete  with  barns,  silos,  windmills,  cribs,  and  an  assortment  of 
other  outbuildings  that  embody  a  rich  agricultural  heritage. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SURVEY 

Jenyue  Chen 


Purposes  for  the  Survey  of  Rural  Historic  Architecture  and  Resources 

To  make  intelligent  decisions  about  preservation,  a  community  must  know 
what  its  architectural  and  historical  resources  are.  Thus,  for  Piatt  County 
or  any  other  county  interested  in  developing  an  effective  historic 
preservation  program,  a  high  priority  must  be  set  on  the  identification  of 
significant  structures  and  sites. 

The  most  effective  means  of  identifying  local  architectural  and 
historical  resources,  and  of  understanding  their  relationship  to  the 
development  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  is  the  comprehensive  local  survey. 
In  such  a  survey,  significant  structures  and  sites  in  the  survey  area  are 
examined,  and  information  about  style,  construction,  location,  and  condition 
recorded. 

The  major  purposes  for  the  survey  are  listed  below: 

1.  To  develop  the  community's  (including  local  decision  makers') 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  county's  valuable  cultural 
resources. 

2.  To  begin  recording  and  documenting  existing  significant  structures 
and  historic  sites.  This  documentation  is  essential  for  a 
comprehensive  historic  preservation  plan  for  Piatt  County. 
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Survey  Scope 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  project  to  provide  as  much  data  as  possible  on 
the  historical  resources  of  the  county.  These  resources  range  from  historic 
sites  to  individually  significant  houses,  farmsteads,  and  commercial  and 
public  buildings.  However,  due  to  the  16-week  time  limit  on  this  project  (and 
only  three  weeks  available  for  on-site  survey  work),  and  the  number  of 
surveyors  (12),  the  survey  area  was  confined  to  three  representative  townships 
in  the  county.  These  townships  are: 

1.  Goose  Creek  Township 

2.  Sangamon  Township 

3.  Willow  Branch  Township 

The  student  survey  teams  inventoried  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  three  towns, 
including  their  business  districts  and  commercial  blocks.  The  boundary  of 
total  survey  areas  of  these  three  townships  is  shown  on  Map  1.  The  survey 
findings  represent  a  sample  of  the  significant  building  types  and 
architectural  styles  in  Piatt  County. 

A  total  number  of  235  of  buildings,  structures,  and  sites  were 
inventoried  by  student  survey  teams  in  those  three  townships  within  three 
weeks.  In  these  235  inventories,  172  of  them  are  residential  houses;  31  of 
them  are  barns;  five  are  schools;  five  are  churches;  and  the  rest  are  public, 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  structures  and  sites. 
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Survey  Methodology 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  four  major  steps: 

A.  Preliminary  Survey  and  Research; 

B.  Criteria  and  Standards  for  Survey  Tools; 

C.  On-Site  Survey  Work;  and 

D.  Preparation  of  Summary  of  Findings. 

The  final  product  of  this  survey  project  is  a  written  report  on  findings  with 
sufficient  supporting  material  such  as  photographs,  maps,  illustrations,  and 
descriptions  for  Piatt  County's  historic  architecture  and  resources.  The 
recording  and  documentation  meet  the  standards  and  needs  of  potential 
applications  for  national  or  state  recognition  and  pertinent  grants.  The 
product  itself  also  provides  the  basic  information  for  the  county's 
preservation  plan  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  future  publication  of  the 
findings. 
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Preliminary  Survey  and  Research 

Windshield  Survey 

In  order  to  determine  the  general  nature  and  locations  of  structures  and 
sites  in  the  county,  all  members  of  the  survey  project  drove  up  and  down  the 
roads  in  the  county  making  notes  on  the  types  of  buildings,  predominant 
architectural  styles,  concentrations  of  significant  buildings,  and  streets  or 
districts  which  seem  to  give  the  area  a  particular  character.  Natural  and 
topographic  features  such  as  creeks,  vacant  lands,  woods,  parks,  cemeteries, 
and  major  transportation  routes  were  also  noted  by  our  members  on  the  trip. 
In  addition,  preliminary  information  such  as  locations  and  types  of 
significant  structures,  areas,  and  natural  and  topographic  features  were 
plotted  on  the  base  maps  during  the  windshield  survey. 

Off-site  Background  Research 

This  aspect  of  the  survey  effort  involved  research  to  document  the 
significance  and  dates  of  historic  properties.  Historic  research  is  the 
examination  of  historical  and  architectural  source  material  in  order  to  find 
and  record  information  about  any  area,  building,  monument,  and  site  important 
to  the  county  or  its  development.  These  source  materials  were  found  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  libraries  and  included  newspapers,  books,  atlases,  and 
maps  of  the  county.  In  addition,  to  determine  if  any  local  buildings  or  sites 
had  been  already  included  in  previous  surveys  by  national,  state,  and  local 
organizations,  the  students  consulted  sources  such  as  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  Illinois  Historic  Landmarks  Survey,  and  Illinois  Historic 
Structures  Survey.  This  research  established  the  historic,  geographic,  and 
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chronological  contexts  for  the  survey  and  further  provided  the  clues  which 
enabled  the  survey  members  to  accurately  locate  and  date  a  large  number  of 
structures  and  sites. 

Criteria  and  Standards  for  Survey  Tools 

Inventory  Form 

After  the  preliminary  survey  and  research,  an  appropriate  standard 
inventory  form  was  chosen  to  ensure  that  the  same  type  of  information  would  be 
recorded  for  each  building  and  site  in  the  survey.  In  addition,  the  inventory 
form  must  also  include  information  which  would  be  useful  for  other  purposes 
such  as  an  authoritative  publication  after  the  completion  of  the  survey.  For 
the  above  reasons,  the  standard  Illinois  Rural  Survey  Inventory  Form  was  used 
by  the  survey  project  for  the  Piatt  County.  The  inventory  form  provides  the 
space  for  the  following  information:  the  address  of  the  property; 
architectural  style;  date  of  construction;  building  materials  and  methods  of 
construction;  exterior  appearance  and  nature  of  ornamentation;  condition  of 
the  building;  alterations  and  additions;  name(s)  of  the  person(s)  completing 
the  form  and  the  date  it  was  completed.  A  copy  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Survey 
inventory  form  is  shown  in  the  Figure  1. 

Base  Maps 

Base  maps  have  a  variety  of  important  uses  in  all  steps  of  the  survey. 
Copies  of  the  base  maps  can  be  taken  into  the  field  for  reference  and 
assistance  in  locating  significant  structures  and  areas.  Base  maps  are  also 
very  useful  for  future  presentation.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  7.5  minute 
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maps  were  chosen  as  the  base  maps  for  this  survey  project  since,  as  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  its  published  survey  guidelines,  these 
maps  are  published  at  the  convenient  scale  of  1:24,000  and  show  the  locations 
of  structures  at  the  time  of  compilation.  Students  also  used  current  state 
highway  maps  showing  all  roads,  streets,  and  structures  in  Piatt  County.  The 
historic  maps  were  also  used  to  check  the  original  locations  of  some  old 
structures.  For  example,  early  published  Sanborn  insurance  maps  showing 
business  districts  for  each  township  were  used. 

Photographic  Equipment  and  Pictures 

Each  building  and  site  covered  by  the  survey  has  been  taken  at  least  one 
black-and-white  picture.  These  pictures  actually  go  with  the  inventory  forms 
as  the  part  of  the  identification  of  these  buildings  and  sites.  Color  slides 
were  also  used  for  those  structures  and  sites  with  distinctive  characteristics 
which  were  determined  to  be  most  architecturally  and  historically  significant 
within  each  township.  The  cameras  used  by  the  survey  groups  were  35  mm. 
single-lens  reflex  cameras.  Wide-angle  lens  was  also  used  at  certain 
situations.  The  film  used  was  Kodak  black-and-white,  ASA  400  film.  Color 
slides  film  was  Kodak  ASA  100  slide  film. 

All  of  the  above  survey  tools  and  methods  as  mentioned  above  conformed 
to  the  standards  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency.  After  the  inventory  form  had  been 
chosen,  the  base  maps  and  other  preliminary  documentary  material  obtained,  the 
field  work  then  began. 
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On-site  Survey  Work 

In  this  step,  the  major  component  was  on-site  work  carried  out  by  survey 
team  members.  Before  team  members  went  to  the  site,  a  training  session  was 
provided  to  them.  This  training  session  included  background  in  the  history  of 
the  Piatt  County  and  its  vicinity,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  use  of  the 
inventory  form,  and  some  tips  on  photographic  techniques.  The  inventories  of 
the  three  townships  were  divided  among  three  student  survey  groups.  The 
student  survey  groups  were  formed  according  to  each  member's  background  and 
interest.  For  instance,  each  group  included  students  from  architecture, 
planning,  history,  and  other  fields.  Each  group  was  assigned  a  group 
leader(s)  to  guarantee  the  work  to  be  as  thorough,  accurate,  and  consistent  as 
possible.  Each  survey  group  also  received  a  number  of  base  maps  showing  the 
streets,  roads,  and  areas  to  be  inventoried  in  its  area  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  inventory  forms. 

Every  structure  constructed  prior  to  1950  was  inventoried.  It  was  very 
helpful  to  list  and  briefly  describe  each  photo  as  it  was  taken.  This  record 
did  help  to  identify  the  print  correctly  after  development.  This  list 
included  simply  the  number  of  the  film  roll  plus  the  individual  photo  taken  on 
that  roll.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  important  and  significant 
structures  and  sites:  more  thorough  and  detailed  inventory  information  was 
gathered;  and  color  slides  taken  for  use  in  future  presentation. 

Preparation  of  Summary  of  Findings 

Organizing  findings  of  the  field  survey  and  off-site  research  work  was 
the  major  component  of  this  step.  The  results  from  this  component  are 
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included  in  a  final  written  report  with  sufficient  supporting  material. 
Briefly,  the  elements  in  the  final  summary  of  findings  are: 

1.  Descriptions  of  buildings  and  structures  according  to  type,  style,  and 
function. 

2.  Illustrative  drawings  showing  representative  buildings  and  structures. 

3.  Maps  showing  locations  of  these  buildings  and  structures. 

Summary  of  Survey  Findings 

Buildings  and  structures  can  be  described  and  categorized  as  both  types 
and  styles.     Building  and  structural  types  correspond  to  basic  architectural 
forms  and  floor  plans,  regardless  of  applied  decoration,  which  reflect  style. 
In  rural  surveys,  many  buildings  and  structures  seem  more  appropriately 
described  as  types  rather  than  styles.  Rural  builders  often  perpetuated 
conservative,  traditional  forms  or  types,  which  they  dressed  up  with  elements 
of  the  prevailing  style.  Sometimes,  however,  sophisticated  expressions  of 
fashionable  architectural  styles  were  built  in  Piatt  County,  and  form  and 
applied  ornamentation  were  melded  into  a  unified  design.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
appropriate  to  categorize  architecture  in  terms  of  style  rather  than  type. 

Consequently,  the  Piatt  County  survey  was  conducted  using  survey  cards 
developed  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  for  particular  use  in 
rural  surveys.  The  card  includes  12  house  types  (shape  of  floor  plan,  shape 
of  vertical  elevations,  number  of  stories,  etc.),  six  architectural  styles, 
and  12  barn  types. 
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Of  the  172  houses  inventoried,  33  are  of  the  I-house  type,  which  is  the 
most  common  house  type  in  the  three  townships;  18  are  Prairie  Square  houses; 
another  18  are  Worker's  Cottages;  13  are  bungalows;  10  are  Pyramid  Cottages; 
and  10  are  L-cottages.  The  major  architectural  styles  inventoried  are  the 
Queen  Anne  style  (35  houses)  and  Italianate  style  (eight  houses).  The  major 
non-residential  buildings  and  structures  covered  by  the  survey  are  31  barns  in 
different  types,  five  schools  in  different  types  and  sizes,  and  five  churches. 

The  following  is  a  number  of  detailed  descriptions  of  these  major 
building  types  and  styles  with  illustrations  and  distribution  maps. 
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Central-hall  I-house 


The  central -hall  I-house,  as  shown  below,  is  a  house  two  stories  high, 
one  room  deep,  two  rooms  wide  with  a  central  hall,  and  the  entrance  on  the 
long  side  of  the  building.  The  house  usually  has  either  three  or  five 
openings  across  the  front  and,  in  Piatt  County,  is  usually  constructed  of 
wood.  Scholars  sometimes  refer  to  the  house  as  the  Tennessee  I  because  of  its 
frequency  in  that  state.  This  points  out  the  Southern  roots  of  the  I-house 
type;  and  its  prevalence  in  rural  Piatt  County  reflects  the  Southern  cultural 
origins  of  many  settlers  here.  The  basic  type  has  many  variations.  Many 
Piatt  County  I-houses  have  back  additions  forming  a  T  shape.  I-houses  in  the 
county  exhibit  a  variety  of  architectural  styles.  Several  examples  have 
central  gables  of  the  Gothic  Revival  Style.  Many  of  the  oldest  existing  I- 
houses  have  pilasters  in  the  Greek  Revival  style,  which  was  popular  locally  in 
the  1850s.  Also,  some  versions  have  Italianate  wooden  brackets  and  low- 
pitched  roofs.  So  popular  was  this  house  type  in  Piatt  County  that  it 
persisted  as  a  home  for  the  local  middle-class  farmer  until  the  early  1900s. 
The  locations  of  I-houses  in  the  three  townships  are  shown  in  Map  2. 
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Distribution  of  I-houses  in 
Willow  Branch,  Sangamon, 
and  Goose  Creek  Townships 
of  Piatt  County,     Illinois 
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Prairie  Square  House 

The  Prairie  Square  house  type,  shown  below,  is  relatively  easy  to 
identify.  It  is  a  two-story  house  of  cubic  massing  with  a  low  pyramidal  or 
hip  roof.  This  house  in  Piatt  County  usually  is  frame  with  a  dormer  on  the 
front  facade,  large  first  floor  windows,  smaller  second  floor  windows,  and  a 
first  floor  porch  the  full  width  of  the  house.  Prairie  Square  houses  are 
commonly  found  on  the  open  "prairie"  in  Piatt  County  and  have  some  relation  to 
the  Prairie  Style  architecture  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in  the  Middle 
West.  Prairie  Square  houses  can  be  elaborately  decorated  with  various 
decorative  features,  or  they  can  be  very  simple.  Most  Prairie  Square  houses 
found  in  Piatt  County  belong  to  the  latter  group:  simple  weather-boarded 
exteriors  and  regular  shaped  windows.  The  earliest  examples  found  in  the 
three  sample  townships  were  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
distribution  of  Prairie  Square  houses  is  shown  in  Map  3. 
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Distribution  of  Prairie 
Square  Houses  in  Willow 
Branch,  Sangamon,  and 
Goose  Creek  Townships  of 
Piatt  County,     Illinois 
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L-cottage 

The  L-cottage,  shown  below,  has  an  L-shaped  floor  plan  and  is  usually 
one  story.  The  L-  cottage  sometimes  has  extensions,  creating  a  T-shape  plan. 
Many  in  Piatt  County  have  gingerbread  porch  trim.  The  L-cottages  can  be  found 
in  ewery   small  town  in  Piatt  County  and  they  were  commonly  constructed  of 
wood.  However,  brick  L-cottages  can  be  found  in  DeLand  in  Goose  Creek 
Township.  Examples  date  back  to  as  early  as  1880's.  In  contrast  to  the  I- 
house  and  Prairie  Square,  which  were  typically  occupied  by  members  of  the 
local  elite  and  middle  class,  L-cottages  often  were  built  for  the  working 
class  and  sometimes  as  rental  property  in  the  small  towns.  The  locations  of 
L-cottages  in  the  three  townships  are  shown  in  the  Map  4. 
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Worker's  Cottage 

The  worker's  cottage,  shown  below,  is  a  one  or  one-and-one-half  story  house 
with  two  rooms  side  by  side.  The  entrance  is  usually  located  in  the  center 
and  covered  by  a  porch.  Workers'  cottages  were  occasionally  decorated  with 
elaborate  details,  such  as  decorative  sawnwork  around  the  porch.  But  more 
commonly,  they  were  simply  treated,  with  modest  square  or  lathe  -  turned  porch 
posts.  The  earliest  examples  in  the  three  townships  were  built  in  the  post  - 
Civil  War  era,  but  the  majority  appeared  during  the  early  1900s.  The 
distribution  of  these  houses  is  shown  in  Map  5. 
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Distribution  of  Workers ' 
Cottages  in  Willow  Branch, 
Sangamon,  and  Goose  Creek 
Townships  of  Piatt  County, 
Illinois 
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Bungalow 


The  bungalow,  shown  below,  is  a  one  or  one-and-one-half  story  house  with 
a  low-pitched  roof.  The  bungalow  usually  has  a  heavy  porch  that  is  set  under 
the  slope  of  the  main  roof.  In  the  early  1900s  the  bungalow  was  a  popular 
house  choice  among  the  middle  class.  Many  tenants  lived  in  them  as  well. 
Most  of  the  tenant  bungalows  in  Piatt  County  appear  to  be  simple,  one-story, 
gable-end  forms.  Most  bungalows  in  the  three  townships  were  built  in  the 
1910s  and  1920s  and  are  located  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  as  Map  6  shows. 
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Distribution  of  Bungalows  in 
Willow  Branch,  Sangamon, 
and  Goose  Creek  Townships 
of  Piatt  County,      Illinois 
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Pyramid  Cottage 

The  pyramid  cottage,  shown  below,  is  a  one-story  frame  structure  with  a 
pyramid-shaped  roof.  When  the  tip  of  the  pyramid  roof  is  cut  off,  the  house 
is  considered  as  a  "truncated"  pyramid  cottage.  Additions  are  common  on  these 
pyramid  cottages,  to  both  sides  of  the  original  structure.  A  chimney  is 
usually  located  near  the  center  of  the  structure.  The  pyramid  cottage  was 
originally  built  in  the  South  (frequently  for  miners  or  mill  workers  in 
company  towns).  Many  of  these  pyramid  cottages  in  the  three  townships  were 
built  around  1900,  and  are  situated  primarily  in  the  small  towns  (as  Map  7 
shows) . 
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Distribution  of  Pyramid 
Cottages  in  Willow  Branch, 
Sangamon,  and  Goose  Creek 
Townships  of  Piatt  County, 
Illinois 
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Queen  Anne  Style 

While  the  basic  Piatt  County  I-house  was  often  decorated  with  features 
of  the  Queen  Anne  Style  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  this  particular  style  also 
popularized  radically  new,  consciously  irregular  house  forms.  Therefore,  it 
is  appropriate  to  categorize  selected  houses  as  "Queen  Anne."  The  Queen  Anne 
house,  as  shown  below,  is  characterized  by  asymmetrical  massing,  a  variety  of 
building  materials,  irregular  floor  plan,  and  such  features  as  towers, 
turrets,  prominent  chimneys,  porches,  bay  windows,  gingerbread,  different 
types  of  siding,  and  even  stained  glass.  In  rural  parts  of  the  county,  Queen 
Anne  dwellings  are  generally  less  elaborate  than  those  in  towns.  For  example, 
the  Queen  Anne  tower  is  rarely  seen  on  farmhouses,  though  visible  on  several 
Queen  Anne  houses  in  the  small  towns.  Most  Queen  Anne  houses  found  in  the 
three  townships  were  constructed  between  1890s  and  1910s.  Today,  these  houses 
often  retain  decorative  porches  though  the  exteriors  have  been  covered  with 
newer  aluminum  or  asbestos  siding.  The  distribution  of  Queen  Anne  Style 
houses  is  shown  in  Map  8. 
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Distribution  of  Queen  Anne 
Houses  in  Willow  Branch, 
Sangamon,  and  Goose  Creek 
Townships  of  Piatt  County, 
Illinois 
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Italianate  Stvle 


The  Italianate  Style  is  marked  by  ornamental  arched  lintels,  heavy 
cornices,  extended  eaves  supported  by  large  and  double  brackets,  low-pitched 
hip  roof  with  cupola,  tall  first-floor  windows  and  bracketed  porches.  The 
typical  Italianate  structure  found  today  in  Piatt  County  is  a  full  two-  or 
three-story  house  with  a  variety  of  the  above  mentioned  features.  Although 
some  Italianate  houses  were  constructed  of  brick,  frame  examples  were  located 
in  Willow  Branch  township.  Most  Italianate  houses  in  the  three  townships  were 
built  between  1870s  and  1890s.  The  distribution  of  Italianate  houses  is  shown 
in  Map  9. 
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Agricultural  Structures—Barns 

Since  its  earliest  settlement,  Piatt  County  has  been  an  agricultural 
county.  Agricultural  structures  built  before  World  War  II  remain  distributed 
on  farmsteads  across  the  three  townships.  Many  of  the  structures  are  still  in 
use,  but  others  are  abandoned.  The  major  agricultural  structures  in  the 
county  are  barns  and  corncribs.  Of  all  the  types  of  barns  found  in  the 
county,  the  gable  barn  and  gambrel  barn  are  the  two  major  forms. 

Gable  Barn 

The  gable  barn,  as  shown  below,  is  the  most  common  barn  type  in  the 
three  sample  townships.  It  is  characterized  by  two  opposing  gable  ends  (a 
gable  roof).  Doors  may  be  at  either  end  or  along  the  sides.  Its  floor  plan 
is  commonly  rectangular  and  its  elevations  are  in  one-  or  one-and-one-half 
stories.  In  many  cases,  these  barns  have  extensions  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  distribution  of  these  barns  is  shown  in  Map  10. 
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Gambrel  Barn 

The  gambrel  barn,  as  shown  below,  is  a  newer  form  than  the  gable  barn. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  distinctive  roof  shape,  where  the  pitch  changes 
between  a  section  from  the  ridge  and  a  section  to  the  eaves.  This  roof  was 
developed  to  provide  increased  storage  space  on  the  second  floor  of  the  barn. 
Gambrel  barns  were  particularly  popular  in  the  1910s.  Like  the  gable  barns, 
gambrel  barns  were  often  built  with  multiple  additions.  One  common  variation 
is  characterized  by  two  clearly  discernable  alterations  in  the  roof  profile, 
as  viewed  from  the  end  of  the  barn.  The  distribution  of  these  barns  in  the 
three  townships  is  shown  in  Map  10. 
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School  Buildings 

■Most  school  buildings  in  Piatt  County  generally  fit  into  one  of  two 
categories,  as  shown  below:  one-room  schools  in  rural  area  and  two-story 
schools  in  small  towns. 

One-room  School 

Rural  one-room  schools  are  all  frame,  and  usually  have  a  rectangular 
floor  plan  and  a  single  entrance  through  the  gable-end  front  of  the  building. 

Two-story  School 

Along  with  the  development  of  rural  small  towns  came  two-story  masonry 
school  buildings.  Both  Deland  and  Cisco  retain  early  20th-century  brick 
schools,  though  Deland's  is  abandoned  and  Cisco's  is  now  a  mental  health 
center.  Key  architectural  symbols  in  Piatt's  small  town,  brick  schools 
typically  date  between  the  1910s  and  1920s,  and  display  handsome  stone  and 
cast-concrete  trim.  The  locations  of  schools  are  shown  in  Map  11. 
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Distribution  of  School 
Buildings  in  Willow  Branch, 
Sangamon,  and  Goose  Creek 
Townships  of  Piatt  County, 
Illinois 
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Churches 

Church  buildings,  like  schools,  are  also  significant  architectural 
symbols  in  the  small  towns.  Many  of  these  small -town  churches  have 
rectangular  or  L-  shaped  floor  plans  and  bell  towers.  As  shown  below, 
elements  of  these  churches  are  mainly  Gothic  Revival,  with  pointed-arched 
windows  and  steeply  pitched  gable  roofs.  Deland's  United  Methodist  Church 
exemplifies  this  early  20th-century  style  in  Piatt  County.  Entrance  doors  can 
be  found  on  both  long  and  short  sides  of  these  church  buildings  and  some 
entrances  are  covered  by  simple  porches.  The  church  tower  is  commonly  the 
highest  portion;  but,  in  each  church,  the  tower  was  placed  differently:  at  the 
short  end  of  the  rectangular  building;  at  the  turn-point  of  the  L-  shaped 
building;  or  at  one  end  of  the  L-shaped  building.  The  distribution  of  these 
churches  is  shown  in  Map  12. 
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Distribution  of  Churches 
in  Willow  Branch,  Goose 
Creek,  and  Sangamon 
Townships  of  Piatt  County, 
Illinois 
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PIATT  COUNTY  RAILROAD  TOWNS: 
A  CASE  STUDY  OF  BEMENT,  ILLINOIS 

Amy  Olivier 


The  thousands  of  small  railroad  towns  distributed  across  America's  rural 
landscape  have  played  a  vital  role  in  our  country's  history.  As  towns 
developed  and  grew  during  the  middle  19th  century,  they  became  important  urban 
centers.  These  places  formed  social  and  economic  bonds  between  farming 
families  in  the  surrounding  agricultural  community.  During  their  peak,  from 
the  late  1880s  through  the  1920s,  small  railroad  towns  served  as  cultural, 
commercial,  political,  and  transportation  centers.  Piatt  County's  railroad 
towns,  in  their  architecture  and  patterns  of  land  use,  continue  to  epitomize 
neatly  America's  small  rail  centers  of  the  early  20th  century.  This  report 
asserts  that  Piatt's  towns  contain  individual  buildings  as  well  as  districts 
that  are  worthy  of  special  recognition  and  historic  preservation  efforts. 
These  properties  may  not  necessarily  represent  outstanding  examples  of 
architectural  styles  --  though  some,  in  fact,  do.  Instead,  their  significance 
is  more  subtle.  They  are  tangible  symbols  of  a  particular  type  of  place  and 
period:  the  small  middle-western  railroad  community  at  its  prime.  To  varying 
degrees,  these  towns  have  commercial  buildings  and  tree-lined  residential 
streets,  with  church  steeples  pinpointing  corners  of  blocks,  that  create  a 
distinctive  sense  of  place. 
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In  his  book,  The  American  Small  Town,  Twentieth-Century  Places  Images, 
John  A.  Jakle  illustrates  a  pattern  of  land  use  that  speaks  directly  to  the 
county's  railroad  towns.  The  streets  typically  have  the  grid-iron  pattern, 
including  a  "main  street,"  which  runs  through  the  town  center,  perpendicular 
or  parallel  to  the  main  rail  line.  Many  commercial  and  civic  buildings, 
including  banks,  stores,  the  library,  and  the  town  hall,  stand  directly  along 
this  street.  These  buildings,  according  to  Jakle's  model,  are  often  one  or 
two  stories  tall,  with  frame  or  brick  facades.  Often  churches  stand  a  block 
or  two  off  "main  street,"  in  an  area  where  the  downtown  zone  blends  into  the 
residential  area.  The  railroad  station  is  one  of  the  principal  architectural 
symbols  of  the  small  railroad  town.  It  was  a  primary  focus  of  activity  during 
the  heyday  of  rail  transportation,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  small  town's 
social  and  physical  fabric.  In  the  Middle  West,  where  small  towns 
proliferated  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  as  railroads  criss- 
crossed the  region,  the  depot  was  usually  located  at  one  end  of  "main  street," 
near  the  tall  grain  elevators  and  related  industries. 

The  residential  district  of  the  typical  small  railroad  town  surrounded 
the  "main  street"  area.  The  wealthier  families,  which  included  the  families 
of  bankers  and  successful  merchants,  usually  lived  at  one  end  of  "main  street" 
in  large,  stylish  homes  with  expansive  yards.  The  early  middle  class,  which 
included  shopkeepers  and  successful  artisans,  lived  in  houses  spread 
throughout  the  town.  Often  one  or  two  streets  were  dominated  by  more 
prestigious  homes.  Poorer  families  lived  in  houses  scattered  among  the  homes 
of  the  middle  class,  as  well  as  on  the  "other  side  of  the  tracks,"  in  an  area 
next  to  the  small  industries  that  employed  the  working  class. 
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The  model  of  the  small  railroad  town  described  above  began  to  change  by 
the  late  1920s.  Americans'  widespread  adoption  of  the  automobile  created 
unprecedented  mobility.  The  small  town  would  never  be  the  same.  The 
residents  began  to  drive  to  larger  cities  for  much  of  their  shopping.  As  new 
and  better  roads  were  constructed,  merchants  began  to  abandon  the  old 
railroad-oriented  "main  street"  for  the  highway  at  the  outskirts  of  town. 
Those  who  elected  to  stay  on  the  main  street  modernized  their  store  facades  in 
bright  metal  veneers  in  an  effort  to  present  a  more  progressive  image  and 
attract  motorists.  By  the  post-World  War  II  era,  small  railroad  towns  had 
lost  many  of  their  original  social,  commercial,  and  cultural  functions  to 
larger  urban  centers  and  to  the  newly  built  auto-oriented  shopping  plazas. 
Main  street  businesses  suffered,  stores  were  vacated  and  not  reopened,  and 
populations  stagnated  or  declined.  But  despite  such  changes,  numerous  towns 
in  Piatt  County  continue  to  represent  vividly  the  early  railroad  era.  These 
places,  in  their  patterns  of  land  use  and  architectural  styles,  graphically 
represent  Jakle's  model  of  the  typical  early  20th-century  railroad  town. 

Bement,  which  lies  seven  miles  south  of  Monticello  in  central  Piatt 
County,  is  one  such  town  and  will  be  focused  on  here.  Surveyed  by  William 
Bailey  in  1854,  it  was  settled  very  rapidly.  Within  the  first  few  years,  many 
buildings  were  constructed,  including  a  depot,  a  hotel,  three  churches,  and 
several  stores.  Many  homes  were  also  erected.  Located  at  the  Wabash  Railroad 
division  point,  Bement  emerged  as  an  important  railroad  center.  It  also  acted 
as  the  county's  leading  trade  center  until  1873,  when  the  railroad  was 
completed  through  Monticello.  By  1890,  the  population  reached  1,129 
residents,  and  had  climbed  to  almost  1,500  people  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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By  the  turn  of  the  century,  two-story  brick  and  frame  buildings  lined 
either  side  of  the  street.  To  the  east  of  these  buildings,  large  substantial 
grain  elevators  stood  near  the  tracks  symbolizing  the  major  agricultural 
function  of  small  rural  towns.  Farther  east,  large  homes  in  the  Queen  Anne 
and  Colonial  Revival  styles  were  constructed  for  well-to-do  residents. 

Church  buildings,  including  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (1916),  Catholic 
(1919)  and  Presbyterian  (1920)  churches  were  erected  in  the  early  1900s. 
Consistent  with  Jakle's  model,  they  were  built  within  several  blocks  of  "main 
street,"  between  the  commercial  and  residential  zones.  Two  of  the  churches, 
in  the  Colonial  Revival  Style,  along  with  handsome  bungalows,  Queen  Anne 
dwellings,  and  large  Prairie  Squares  border  the  public  square,  which  lies  one 
block  to  the  north  of  "main  street." 

Many  structures  remain  today  which  illustrate  the  prosperous  picture  of 
Bement  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  maintaining  the  architectural 
significance  and  character  of  this  rural  community  it  is  essential  to  preserve 
these  elements.  Two  sections  of  Bement,  in  particular,  include  excellent 
illustrations  of  early  20th-century,  railroad-town  architecture.  The 
boundaries  of  these  districts  are  outlined  in  Map  1.  Near  the  center  of  the 
large  central  district  runs  Bodman  Street.  Although  the  buildings  along  the 
north  side  of  this  street  have  been  razed,  many  along  the  south  side  still 
remain.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  vacant  storefronts,  the  buildings  are 
still  in  use.  Although  some  modifications  have  occurred,  the  "main  street" 
facades  remain  largely  intact.  The  "jewel"  of  this  row  of  storefronts  is  the 
Sprague  Building,  which  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Bodman  and  Macon 
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streets.  This  handsome,  two-story  brick  structure  was  erected  in  1897.  It 
contained  a  one-room  store  on  the  east  side  and  a  two-room  store  to  the  west. 
A  storeroom,  a  meeting  room,  and  four  offices  were  located  upstairs.  During 
the  last  90  years,  the  Sprague  Building  has  contained  prosperous  general 
merchandise  establishments,  and  is  currently  in  the  process  of  renovation. 

The  American  town  square  was  also  an  essential  element  of  small-town 
life  during  the  early  20th  century.  Numerous  community  activities,  including 
picnics,  parades,  and  political  rallies  occurred  in  this  area.  Located  one 
block  north  of  the  main  business  area,  Bement's  town  square,  surrounded  by 
large  homes  and  two  churches,  epitomizes  the  traditional  small-town  park.  The 
handsome  houses  that  border  the  square  also  represent  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
farmers,  merchants  and  professionals  who  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.  The  three  large  brick  churches  that  stand  in  this  district  are 
accomplished  examples  of  several  Revival  and  Gothic  Revival  styles. 

Standing  beside  one  another,  two  schools  also  mark  this  historic 
district.  When  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Bement  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1899, 
a  new  building  replaced  it  soon  after.  The  stone  and  brick  Romanesque  Revival 
structure  was  designed  by  the  Peoria  architectural  firm  of  Reeves  and  Baillie. 
This  second  school  on  Piatt  Street  is  still  in  use  today  and  few  exterior 
alterations  have  been  made  to  the  structure.  A  newer,  brick  high  school  was 
subsequently  completed  in  1919  directly  to  the  east  of  the  existing  school. 

Throughout  the  remaining  streets  of  Bement's  two  historic  districts, 
numerous  homes  continue  to  look  much  as  they  did  when  they  were  built  during 
Bement's  railroad  era.  Various  Prairie  Squares,  bungalows,  and  Queen  Anne 
homes  stand  side  by  side  along  residential  streets.  Many  of  these  dwellings 
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are  rich  in  architectural  detail.  Of  special  note  is  the  brick,  L-shaped  home 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Macon  and  William  streets.  This  first-rate  house 
in  the  Italianate  style  was  completed  in  the  late  1860s  for  prominent  Bement 
resident  C.F.  Tenney. 

Surrounding  the  traditional  business  district  are  scores  of  large, 
stylish  homes  set  on  broad  yards,  reflecting  Bement's  rising  middle  class  of 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Many  of  the  earliest  of  these 
dwellings  --  well -executed  examples  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  --  line  blocks  of 
Macon  Street,  along  both  sides  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Little-altered  rows  of 
early  20th-century  Prairie  Square  houses  face  Bement's  Public  Square. 

Two  homes  that  have  special  historic  significance  are  the  two  Francis 
Bryant  houses.  The  antebellum  Greek  Revival  cottage  stands  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Macon  and  Railroad  streets.  This  house,  known  as  Bryant's  Cottage, 
was  Bryant's  first  residence  and  the  reputed  planning  site  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates.  To  the  north,  at  the  corner  of  Macon  and  Boyer  streets, 
Bryant  built  his  second  home.  Both  of  these  structures  remain  largely  intact. 

Because  Bement's  typical  small -railroad-town  pattern  has  been  virtually 
unaltered,  preservation  of  this  community  means  the  protection  of  a  particular 
type  of  historical  place.  One  preservation  instrument  which  can  be 
implemented  on  the  local  level  is  the  legal  historic  district.  By 
establishing  a  local  historic  district  with  special  zoning  considerations  and 
ordinances,  the  community  can  preserve  Bement's  distinctive  small -town 
architectural  flavor.  A  group  of  identifiable  structures  in  town,  notably  the 
school  complex,  the  two  Bryant  houses,  the  C.F.  Tenney  House,  and  the  Sprague 
Building  stand  as  worthy  candidates  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
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Historic  Places.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  Bement's  central  core  may  be 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  as  well.  In  particular,  the  area  loosely 
defined  by  Macon  and  Piatt  streets  and  including  the  Public  Park  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  School  Lot  on  the  south  side.  This 
potential  National  Register  district  comprises  in  its  commercial,  civic, 
religious  and  residential  buildings  a  variety  of  major  architectural  styles 
dating  from  the  1850s  to  the  1920s. 

Several  other  towns  in  Piatt  County  also  contain  historically  and 
architecturally  significant  structures  as  well  as  districts.  Intact 
commercial  buildings  and  streets  abound  (note  the  State  Bank  and  Carnegie 
Library  in  Deland  and  Cerro  Gordo's  block  of  brick  stores  facing  the  railroad 
tracks).  An  architectural  survey  of  all  of  the  county's  towns  should  be 
conducted  in  order  to  identify  both  local  and  National  Register  historic 
districts.  After  locating  these  areas,  preservation  tools  should  be  applied 
in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  these  urban  places  as  rare  surviving 
representations  of  the  small,  middle-western  railroad  town  that  developed  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
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FUNDING  STRATEGIES  FOR  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 

Ellen  Foran 


Historic  preservation  groups  and  funding  strategies  are  discussed  in 
this  section  of  the  plan.  When  applying  for  funding,  remember  that  it  is 
often  a  complicated  and  competitive  process  that  may  take  a  long  time.  It  may 
take  a  great  deal  of  patience  as  well,  as  funds  are  limited  and  vary  from  year 
to  year.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  from  the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency  and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  These 
agencies  are  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

For  the  following  programs  to  be  successful,  it  is  vital  that  the  county 
as  a  whole  support  preservation.  An  organizational  body  is  needed  to  do  fund 
raising  and  apply  for  loans  and  grants.  Furthermore,  county  leaders  must 
define  the  wants  and  needs  of  residents,  determining  the  level  of  local 
support  for  various  preservation  efforts. 

Piatt  County  should  consider  an  appropriate  group  to  assume 
responsibility  for  organizing  preservation  efforts.  Local  government 
agencies,  private  non-profit  groups,  such  as  The  Depot  Association  (which  has 
applied  for  and  received  matching  grants  from  The  Twentieth  Century  Railroad 
Club),  and  the  local  historical  society  are  examples  of  the  types  of  groups 
which  may  be  involved.  This  group  would  be  responsible  for  fund  raising, 
applying  for  grants,  and  appropriating  funding. 
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It  is  critical  that  the  county  identify  the  preservation  concerns  and  be 
very  clear  of  the  objectives  of  any  preservation  program  undertaken.  There 
are  federal,  state  and  private  sources  of  funding.  Besides  programs 
specifically  geared  to  preservation,  a  variety  of  programs  exist  that  may  be 
creatively  applied  to  historic  preservation.  Those  interested  in  preservation 
may  use  this  report  as  a  guide  for  exploring  the  following  funding  and 
informational  programs  and  agencies. 

Historic  Preservation  Programs  on  the  National  Level 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  was  established  by  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966.  The  National  Register  is  the  official  list  of 
places  recognized  for  historical,  architectural,  or  archaeological 
significance,  and  are  worthy  of  preservation.  In  the  1980  Amended  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  Register  was  expanded  to  include  sites  of 
national,  state,  and  local  significance.  The  list  is  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior;  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  state 
to  prepare  and  review  nominations  prior  to  sending  them  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Applications  to  the  National  Register  are  coordinated  in  a  four-step 
process  through  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO).  The  first  step 
involves  sending  a  preliminary  application  which  includes  the  submission  of 
black  and  white  photos,  brief  summary  of  information  regarding  the  property, 
and  a  statement  of  significance.  The  SHPO  staff  sends  written  opinions  on  the 
application  after  reviewing  all  materials  sent.  If  the  opinion  is  positive,  a 
nomination  form  is  sent  along  with  comments  on  completing  the  form.  After  the 
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form  is  completed,  phase  two  of  the  nomination  includes  a  review  of  the 
property  by  the  Illinois  Historic  Sites  Advisory  Council,  and  a  decision  is 
made  whether  to  nominate  a  property  to  the  Register. 

When  a  nomination  is  approved  by  the  Council,  it  is  then  sent  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  National  Register  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  the  final 
authority  to  designate  properties  to  the  National  Register.  Appeals  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  Keeper  or  the  National  Register  if  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  or  the  IHSAC  does  not  approve  a  nomination. 

A  National  Register  listing  provides  property  owners  limited  protection 
from  federally  financed  projects.  It  also  makes  properties  eligible  for 
certain  financial  benefits  while  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  cultural 
resources  in  a  community.  National  Register-related  grants  are  administered 
by  the  states  for  survey  and  planning  projects  ,  as  well  as  for  rehabilitation 
of  National  Register  sites.  Illinois  uses  these  grants  to  review  nominations 
to  the  Register  and  to  give  sub-grants  to  local  governments  and  non-profit 
organizations.  The  grants  are  given  on  a  matching  fifty-fifty  basis. 

National  Register  listing  indirectly  promotes  public  awareness  and 
tourism  in  a  community.  The  National  Register  does  not,  however,  limit  the 
uses  of  buildings  or  restrict  the  rights  of  private  property  owners  to  alter 
or  even  demolish  National  Register  structures. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

The  National  Trust  is  a  non-profit  organization  chartered  by  Congress  in 
1949  for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging  public  participation  in  the  preservation 
of  sites,  buildings,  and  objects  significant  in  American  history  and  culture." 
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The  Trust  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  preservation  information.  This 
organization  sponsors  programs  dealing  with  all  financial  and  technical 
aspects  of  historic  preservation.  Since  historic  preservation  is  often 
closely  linked  to  neighborhood  enhancement  and  community  revital ization,  the 
National  Trust  initiates  demonstration  projects,  model  programs,  and  advocates 
preservation  policies  in  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  at  all  levels. 
The  National  Trust's  headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.C.   It  also  has 
six  regional  offices,  including  one  in  Chicago.  The  staff  is  available  for 
field  visits,  for  technical  advice,  and  for  financial  advice  to  individuals  or 
organizations.  For  additional  information  regarding  programs  offered  by  the 
National  Trust  --  including  those  discussed  below  --  see  the  "Resource  Guide" 
at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Main  Street  Program 

The  Main  Street  Program  is  a  revital ization  program  offered  by  the 
National  Trust.  The  program  examines  problems  faced  by  downtowns,  especially 
in  small  towns  and  small  cities.  It  seeks  to  build  partnerships,  create 
positive  images,  enhance  physical  qualities,  and  strengthen  the  economic  bases 
of  commercial  districts.  To  participate  in  this  program,  Piatt  County  must 
commit  funds  as  well . 

National  Preservation  Loan  Fund 

These  loans  are  given  by  the  National  Trust  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  variety  of  real  estate  development  projects  that  preserve 
historic  buildings.  This  is  a  matching  1:1  loan  that  is  given  at  eight 
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percent  for  five  years.  Priority  is  given  to  properties  on  the  National 
Register.  Activities  eligible  for  these  funds  include:  establishing  or 
expanding  revolving  funds;  acquiring,  stabilizing  or  rehabilitation  of 
historical  properties;  purchasing  options  to  acquire  properties;  acquiring  an 
endangered  property.  These  funds  are  not  to  be  used  for  operational  or 
administrative  expenses.  Those  eligible  to  apply  for  this  funding  are 
incorporated  non-profit  organizations,  public  agencies,  or  if  a  National 
Register  property  is  endangered,  individuals  or  for-profit  organizations. 

Preservation  Services  Fund 

This  is  another  funding  source  available  through  the  National  Trust. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  stimulate  public  awareness  or  to  assist  local 
groups  in  acquiring  the  technical  expertise  needed  for  particular  preservation 
projects.  Grants  for  $1,000  to  $5,000  are  given  for  a  variety  of  eligible 
activities.  These  activities  include  hiring  consultants  to  undertake 
preservation  projects,  obtaining  professional  advice,  or  developing 
preservation  education  programs. 

Preservation  Services  Funds  are  given  to  nonprofit  incorporated 
organizations  that  are  well  established  and  have  shown  competency  in  other 
preservation  projects.  For  more  information  and  applications  contact  the 
National  Trust's  regional  office  in  Chicago. 

Federal  Tax  Incentives 

These  incentives  are  given  to  encourage  private  investment  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  historic  structures  and  to  promote  urban  revital ization. 
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Between  the  years  1977  and  1985,  over  $550  million  of  historic-property 
rehabilitation  projects  were  completed,  amounting  to  over  $135  million  in  tax 
credits  just  in  Illinois.  To  qualify  for  these  credits,  the  cost  of 
"substantial"  rehabilitation  must  exceed  $5,000,  and  be  carried  out  during  a 
24-month  period. 

"Certified  Historic  Structures"  are  those  which  are  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Tax  Investment  Credits  of  20%  are  given 
to  certified  projects.  There  are  certain  qualifications  for  obtaining  these 
incentives.  First,  these  credits  are  available  only  to  income  producing 
properties,  including  rental  properties.  Secondly,  they  must  be  listed 
individually  or  in  a  historic  district  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Rehabilitation  work  must  be  consistent  with  the  historic  character  of 
the  building  and/or  district. 

Nonhistoric  Buildings  constructed  before  1936  are  given  10%  tax  credits 
for  the  cost  of  rehabilitation.  A  building  must  be  used  for  nonresidential, 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  No  certification  is  necessary  to  obtain 
these  credits,  but  there  are  restrictions  on  the  kind  of  rehabilitations 
completed.  To  qualify  for  these  credits,  it  is  best  to  contact  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  prior  to  beginning  a  rehabilitation 
project. 

Federal  Historic  Preservation  Grants-In-Aid  Program 

The  National  Park  Service  gives  federal  funding  to  states  and  to  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  for  preservation  activities. 
Qualifying  projects  may  have  half  of  the  expense  funded  by  these  grants.  Such 
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activities  include  preparing  and  conducting  comprehensive  preservation 
surveys,  developing  preservation  plans,  and  completing  historic  preservation 
handbooks.  These  grants  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis.  For  more  information  on 
these  grants,  contact  the  Grants  Program  Manager  at  the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency. 

USDA  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA) 

This  governmental  agency  serves  primarily  housing  needs  in  rural  areas. 
Loans  are  not  given  specifically  for  historic  preservation  purposes,  but  the 
SHPO  reviews  all  projects  since  federal  money  is  used.  Single  family  housing 
programs  are  directed  at  low  and  moderate  income  families,  while  multifamily 
housing  is  directed  at  the  elderly.  Loans  may  be  used  for  rehabilitation, 
providing  that  the  costs  of  the  project  are  competitive  in  the  new 
construction  costs,  and  that  the  building  is  structurally  sound.  There  are 
several  programs  within  FmHA  discussed  here  that  may  creatively  apply  to 
historic  preservation. 

Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans  and  Grants 

This  program  is  to  assure  that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  low-rent 
housing  is  available  to  domestic  farm  laborers.  This  includes  any  related 
facilities  used  by  such  workers.  Funds  may  be  used  for  construction,  repair, 
or  purchase  of  year-round  or  seasonally  occupied  housing.  Money  is  given  only 
when  there  is  an  existing  need  and  such  facilities  would  probably  not  be 
available  unless  grant  money  was  given.  There  are  certain  requirements  that 
must  be  adhered  to  before  loan  and  grant  monies  are  given.  These  loans  are 
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available  to  farmers,  family  farm  partnerships,  family  farm  corporations,  or 
an  association  of  farmers. 

Farm  Ownership  Loans 

Ownership  loans  are  designed  to  help  farmers  become  owner/operators  of 
family  sized  farms,  and  enable  farm  families  to  have  reasonable  living 
standards.  This  standard  may  be  achieved  through  improving,  constructing  or 
repairing  essential  buildings  and  homes.  To  be  eligible,  a  farmer  must  be 
unable  to  obtain  credit  from  any  other  suitable  source. 

Rural  Housing  Loans  -  Section  502 

Rural  housing  loans  are  given  to  assist  lower-income  rural  families 
obtain  safe,  decent  and  clean  housing.  These  loans  may  be  used  for 
construction,  repair  or  purchase  of  housing.  Homes  purchased  this  way  must  be 
of  modest  size,  design,  and  cost.  Repairs  on  houses  must  also  be  cost 
efficient  as  compared  to  new  construction.  Only  low  and  very  low  income 
people  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  loans.  Again,  Applicants  may  need  to 
show  the  inability  to  receive  credit  from  any  other  suitable  source. 

Rural  Housing  Preservation  Grants 

These  grants  are  given  to  assist  low  and  very  low  income  rural 
homeowners  in  acquiring  adequate  housing.  This  is  done  by  providing  necessary 
assistance  to  rehabilitation  or  repair  work.  These  projects  must  be  carried 
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out  by  eligible  applicants  with  the  financial,  legal,  administrative  and 
operational  capacity  to  set  and  carry  out  these  goals.  It  must  be  a  state, 
governmental  or  non-profit  group. 

Rural  Housing  Site  Loans 

This  loan  program  is  for  the  purchase  and  development  of  adequate  sites 
for  housing.  This  includes  water  facilities,  legal  fees,  closing  costs, 
landscaping,  sewer  facilities,  and  other  necessary  facilities.  Funds  are 
given  to  private  and  public  non-profit  organizations  in  towns  and  rural  areas 
of  10,000  or  less.  These  sites  must  be  for  low  or  very  low  income  housing. 
There  are  certain  requirements  that  applicants  must  demonstrate  before 
receiving  funds  from  this  loan  program,  one  of  which  is  a  marketing  analysis 
showing  the  cost  efficiency  of  rehabilitation  to  new  construction. 

Rural  Renting  Housing  Loans 

Rural  Rental  housing  loans  are  given  to  provide  economically  designed 
and  constructed  rental  properties  for  independent  living.  This  money  may  be 
used  to  construct,  purchase,  improve,  or  repair  rental  housing  or  develop 
manufactured  housing  projects.  Persons  applying  for  these  loans  must  have  a 
sufficient  income  to  repay  the  loans.  They  must  also  maintain  and  repair 
housing  that  the  loan  was  made  for.  There  are  also  other  requirements  like 
illustrating  the  inability  to  obtain  funds  from  other  suitable  sources. 
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Very  Low  Income  and  Housing  Repair  Loans  and  Grants 

These  are  given  to  very  low  income  rural  homeowners  for  the  purpose  of 
making  essential  repairs  to  their  homes.  This  includes  repairing  foundations 
and  the  basic  structure.  A  applicant  must  own  and  occupy  the  home  in  a  rural 
area.  They  must  also  be  unable  to  qualify  for  Section  502  loans.  These  are 
given  as  grants  to  people  who  are  62  years  of  age  or  older. 

Historic  American  Building  Survey  (HABS) 

The  Historic  American  Building  Survey  was  initiated  in  1933  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  for  unemployed  architects,  photographers,  and  drafts- 
people.  The  program  was  suspended  during  World  War  II,  but  has  functioned 
every  summer  since  1959.  The  purpose  of  HABS  is  to  "prepare  measured 
drawings,  photographs,  and  written  documentation  of  buildings  and  structures 
associated  with  historical  events  or  persons." 

The  Historic  American  Building  Survey  is  done  at  the  invitation  of  the 
community.  Projects  are  selected  by  the  HABS  office  according  to  their 
architectural  merits  and/or  association  with  historical  events  or  people. 
Funds  for  HABS  projects  come  from  the  National  Park  Service  and  state  and 
local  agencies. 

Historic  American  Engineering  Record  (HAER) 

The  Historic  American  Engineering  Record  is  similar  to  the  HABS  program, 
but  records  sites  associated  with  engineering  and  industrial  technology.  It 
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was  created  in  1969  and  is  supervised  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  (ASCE).  The  financing  is  similar  to  that  of  the  HABS  program.  HABS 
and  HAER  surveys  often  serve  as  the  bases  for  other  survey  work. 

American  Farmland  Trust  (AFT) 

American  Farmland  Trust  is  a  non-profit  organization  that  informs 
citizens  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  nation's  farmland.  AFT  also  advocates 
and  initiates  new  policies  promoting  retention  of  farmland.  AFT  participates 
in  demonstration  projects  that  show  techniques  to  retain  agricultural  lands. 

American  Farmland  Trust  accepts  tax  deductible  contributions  of  farmland 
for  the  purpose  of  "preserving  American  agricultural  land  against  urban  sprawl 
and  other  non-agricultural  uses."  Such  donations  may  be  given  in  one  of  three 
ways.   If  one  owns  a  tract  of  farmland  outright  and  contributes  an  undivided 
20%  interest  in  the  farmland,  one  can  qualify  for  charitable  deductions. 
Second,  a  farm  is  donated  to  the  American  Farmland  Trust,  with  the  owner 
retaining  the  right  to  farm  it  for  life.  Third,  a  landowner  may  convey  an 
agricultural  conservation  easement  to  AFT.  The  landowner  then  retains  title 
to  the  property,  the  right  to  sell,  and  the  right  to  pass  it  out  by  will; 
however,  non-farm  development  rights  are  restricted.  Such  an  easement  can 
reduce  federal  and  state  income  taxes,  local  property  taxes,  and  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes. 

The  purpose  of  preservation  must  be  for  scenic  enjoyment  or  pursuant  to 
governmental  conservation  and  preservation  policy.  Preservation  of  farmland 
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or  other  open  space  will  qualify  as  a  proper  purpose  only  where  it  yields  a 
significant  public  purpose..  Staff  are  available  to  answer  questions  or 
informational  requests  for  the  public,  local  governments  or  organizations. 

Easements 

An  easement  is  an  agreement  between  property  owners  and  a  preservation 
group  that  gives  the  group  the  right  to  protect  the  natural  or  historic 
significance  and  integrity  of  a  property.  The  property  owner  keeps  control 
just  as  before,  but  the  preservation  group  must  be  consulted  before  any  action 
is  taken  which  affects  the  site.  The  owners  keep  any  rights  to  the  property 
and  may  do  what  they  want  with  it  within  reason.  For  example,  a  facade 
easement  may  prevent  alterations  to  a  building's  exterior.  Easements  are  also 
used  to  protect  any  property  that  has  architectural,  historical,  natural,  or 
cultural  significance  whether  it  is  an  official  local  or  designated  landmark. 
Those  given  easements  have  the  right  to  review  and  approve  proposed  changes  to 
properties. 

Restrictive  Covenants 

This  is  a  legal  tool  to  prohibit  new  owners  from  demolishing  or  altering 
architectural,  historical  or  natural  properties.  A  property  owner  inserts  a 
restrictive  covenant  when  selling  to  a  new  owner.  Unlike  an  easement,  this 
must  be  monitored  constantly. 
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National  Rural  Center 

This  is  a  clearing  house  for  material  to  assist  rural  communities, 
organizations,  and  individuals  in  promoting  development  which  might  involve 
historic  preservation  projects.  There  are  no  loans  or  grants  offered  by  this 
organization,  but  the  Centers  does  have  information  on  funding  sources. 

Ford  Motor  Company  Fund 

Ford  Motor  Company  gives  grants  for  a  number  of  activities,  including 
historic  preservation  efforts.  These  grants  are  given  to  organizations 
located  primarily  in  the  Michigan  area,  but  have  been  given  to  groups  in 
Illinois  as  well . 

The  Getty  Grant  Program 

Grants  are  given  by  the  Getty  Foundation  for  the  conservation  of  "Art 
and  Architecture."  This  foundation  has  given  grants  to  organizations  in 
Illinois  for  historic  preservation  uses.  Requirements  may  vary  according  to 
the  projects  involved,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  contact  this  foundation. 

Barn  Again 

This  is  an  innovative  way  to  promote  the  preservation  of  farm  buildings. 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and  the  magazine  Successful 
Farmer  offer  $1,000  for  the  best  ideas  on  preserving  barns.  Barn  Again, 
therefore,  benefits  specific  individuals,  but  it  is  not  a  grant  or  loan 
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program  for  anyone  doing  preservation.  It  is  also  not  an  ongoing  project.  A 
$100,000  fund  was  established  by  Deere  and  Company,  Pioneer  HiBred 
International,  and  Successful  Farmer. 

Historic  Preservation  Programs  on  the  State  Level 

Illinois  Register  of  Historic  Places 

This  register  provides  a  list  similar  to  the  National  Register  except  it 
will  consider  properties  that  are  40  years  or  older.  These  properties  must  be 
of  significance  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  property  may  be 
listed  in  combination  with  a  National  Register  listing.  The  Illinois  Register 
provides  protection  to  listed  sites  from  state  or  privately  funded  intrusions. 
This  protects  properties  from  action  that  may  damage  or  destroy  "critical 
historic  features."  A  210-day  waiting  period  may  be  imposed  to  evaluate 
impacts  and  benefits  to  the  public  and  for  consideration  and  investigation 
into  alternative  actions, 

Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency  (IHPA) 

The  IHPA  was  originally  part  of  the  Department  of  Conservation.  In 
1985,  the  IHPA  was  established  to  "collect,  preserve,  and  interpret  the 
history  of  Illinois."  The  agency  has  three  divisions:  The  Historical  Library 
Division,  The  Division  of  Historic  Sites,  and  The  Division  of  Preservation 
Services. 
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Historic  Library  Division 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  houses  primary  and  secondary 
resources  for  all  counties  in  Illinois.  This  is  where  HABS  drawings  and 
photos  are  kept  for  sites  in  central  Illinois.  Library  staff  are  available  to 
help  with  research  material  regarding  historic  preservation  projects. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  is  also  under  this  division.  This 
division  assists  the  library  division  in  interpreting  materials  related  to  the 
state's  history.  The  staff  is  available  to  answer  questions  on  restoration 
problems. 

The  Division  of  Historic  Sites 

This  division  supervises  more  than  40  state-owned  and  operated  historic 
sites.  Bement's  Bryant  Cottage  is  one  of  these  sites  supervised  by  this 
division.  Through  interpretive  programs,  the  significance  of  past  experiences 
and  events  are  seen  and  understood  today. 

Division  of  Preservation  Services 

This  office  is  the  location  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
(SHPO).   It  administers  and  monitors  services  which  handle  the  various  funding 
programs  for  preservation  projects.  These  programs  are  either  made  available 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  or  through  state  funded  programs.  The 
staff  includes  an  architect  to  monitor  and  review  tax  act  projects,  an 
architectural  historian  to  advise  on  National  Register  forms,  and 
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archaeologists  to  assess  impacts  of  state  funded  construction  projects  on 
cultural  resources.  This  office  is  located  in  the  Old  State  Capitol  Building 
in  Springfield. 

Illinois  Historic  Sites  Advisory  Council 

This  council  was  created  by  the  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1976.  When  the  National  Register  nomination  form  is  completed,  the  nomination 
is  reviewed  by  the  Illinois  Historic  Site  Advisory  Council  and  a  decision  is 
made  whether  to  nominate  a  property  to  the  Register.  The  council  has  15 
voting  members  from  professional  fields  of  history,  archaeology,  architectural 
history,  and  other  related  fields.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer.  The  council  meets  quarterly,  evaluating 
properties  in  terms  of  National  Register  criteria  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interiors  Standards. 

Heritage  Grants-In-Aid 

These  grants  are  administered  by  the  Illinois  Historic  Preservation 
Agency  to  assist  with  the  restorations  proposals  in  Illinois.  Grants  are 
given  to  cover  50%  of  approved  construction  costs  to  rehabilitate  historic 
buildings.  To  qualify,  the  properties  must  be  listed  on  the  National  Register 
and  be  owned  by  a  public  or  non-profit  organization. 

Certified  Local  Government  (CLG)  Status 

The  1980  Amendment  to  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  "allows  local 
governments  to  directly  participate  in  preservation  issues."  The  National 
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Park  Service  designates  CLG  status,  giving  the  county  commentary  power  on 
Register-eligible  or  listed  properties.  A  county  with  CLG  status  is  eligible 
to  receive  matching  grants  that  are  administered  by  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  (SHPO).  The  SHPO  receives  preservation  funding  from  the 
federal  government  of  which  10%  of  this  money  is  then  used  as  grants  to  fund 
CLG  projects.  These  grants  are  given  on  a  yearly  basis  and  may  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  preservation  planning  activities. 

To  qualify  for  CLG  status,  the  county  must  establish  local  preservation 
laws,  have  a  qualified  local  historic  preservation  commission,  develop  a 
system  for  surveying  historic  properties,  and  provide  for  public  participation 
in  preservation  activities. 

The  SHPO  reviews  all  certification  and  requests  for  project  funding. 
There  is  a  Local  Government  Coordinator  from  the  SHPO  who  assists  with  project 
application  and  technical  assistance  for  qualified  Certified  Local 
Governments. 

Landmarks  Preservation  Council  of  Illinois  (LPCI) 

LPCI  is  a  non-profit  organization  based  in  Chicago.  The  function  of  the 
organization  is  to  preserve  "the  character  and  vitality  provided  to  Illinois 
cities,  towns,  and  neighborhoods  by  historic  architecture."  This  group  has  a 
large  volunteer  program  providing  technical  assistance  and  a  special 
preservation  revolving  fund.  Landmarks  preservation  fund  awards  Endangered 
Building  Grants  of  $750.00  to  buildings  that  are  on  the  National  Register  and 
are  in  danger  of  being  torn  down. 
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Property  Tax  Assessment  Freeze  Program 

This  is  used  as  a  tax  incentive  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Certified 
Historic  Structures.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  historic  property  is 
frozen  for  eight  years  at  the  level  set  prior  to  rehabilitation.  The 
valuation  then  is  brought  back  to  market  level  over  a  four-year  period. 
Twenty  five  percent  of  the  market  value  must  be  spent  on  approved 
rehabilitations.  Property  owners  should  contact  the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency  for  more  details  of  how  this  program  may  be  applied  to 
specific  projects. 

Illinois  Department  of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs  (DCCA) 

DCCA  works  with  business,  industry,  and  governmental  agencies  to  assist 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  state  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Illinois.  The  department  has  a  number  of  programs  that  may  apply  to 
preservation  projects.  The  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  is  required  to 
review  any  projects  which  use  federal  monies  as  described  previously.  The 
SHPO  emphasizes  that  projects  should  be  done  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interiors  standards  to  be  considered  preservation  projects.  For  DCCA,  most  of 
the  programs  are  tied  to  the  creation  of  jobs  in  a  community  or  county. 
Through  this  loan,  job  creation  in  high  unemployment  areas  is  the  main 
objective.  For  more  information,  contact  DCCA's  regional  office  for  Piatt 
County,  located  in  Springfield. 
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Community  Service  Block  Grant  -  Business  Loans 

Long  term  loans. at  fixed  rates  are  given  to  small  businesses  which  are 
starting  or  expanding  in  Illinois.  Land  purchase,  building  construction,  or 
renovation  are  some  of  the  ways  this  money  can  be  used.  To  qualify  for  this 
loan,  employment  opportunities  must  be  created  for  low  income  workers.  One 
job  must  be  created  for  and  filled  by  an  eligible  person  for  each  $3,000-5,000 
of  CSBG  money. 

Illinois  Community  Development  Act  Program 

This  program  helps  communities  to  attract  or  expand  local  business.  The 
money  is  allocated  for  purchase  of  land  and  buildings,  construction  or 
renovation,  or  for  working  capital.  This  is  available  to  areas  with  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000  people  that  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  monies.  This  program  is  primarily  for 
projects  that  create  or  retain  jobs  for  low  or  moderate  income  workers. 

Illinois  Development  Finance  Authority  -  Direct  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  is  for  worthy  small  or  medium  sized  commercial,  industrial,  or 
manufacturing  businesses  that  do  not  meet  requirements  of  conventional  loan 
sources.  This  money  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  buildings, 
construction  or  renovation.  Up  to  90%  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project  may  be 
financed  through  the  IDFA  and  local  sources. 
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Small  Business  Development  Loan  Program 

This  loan  is  to  provide  direct  financing  in  cooperation  with  other 
private  lenders  to  small  businesses  at  below  market  interest  rates.  This  is 
to  help  small  business  create  or  retain  jobs,  while  providing  businesses  with 
the  capability  to  expand.  Some  ways  the  loans  may  be  used  are  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  buildings,  for  construction,  renovation,  or  for 
leasehold  improvements.  Any  for-profit  business  is  eligible  for  these  low 
interest  loans.  One  requirement  is  that  one  job  is  created  for  every  $3,000 
of  loan  money  invested. 

Small  Business  Incubator  Program 

This  program  offers  low-cost  rental  space,  and  management  assistance  for 
the  development  of  small  businesses.  Funds  are  available  to  cover  50%  of  the 
cost  of  local  incubator  projects.  These  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
acquisition,  renovation,  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings. 

Small  Business  Micro  Loan  Program 

The  money  allocated  for  this  program  may  be  used  for  acquisition  of  land 
and  buildings,  for  construction  and  renovation,  the  purchase  of  machinery,  or 
for  working  capital.  Any  small  business  is  eligible  as  long  as  it  operates  or 
plans  to  locate  in  Illinois  and  employs  less  than  500  employees.  The  project 
must  include  additional  financial  backing.  This  loan  provides  up  to  25%  of 
the  total  cost. 
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Tourism  Grant  Program 

DCCA  provides  grants  to  certified  local  tourism  bureaus  for  financing  up 
to  60%  of  the  cost  of  local  promotions.  The  other  40%  must  be  financed 
through  local  funds.  These  funds  may  be  used  for  advertising,  publication  of 
brochures,  posters,  and  other  promotional  activities. 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  -  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  7(a) 

DCCA  gives  loans  to  businesses  that  are  moderate  credit  risks.  These 
businesses  are  usually  unable  to  obtain  conventional  financing  at  comparable 
rates  and  terms.  These  loans  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
buildings,  and  for  the  renovation  or  construction  of  facilities.  Those 
businesses  eligible  are  manufacturers  employing  500  or  less;  retailers  with 
receipts  less  than  $3.5  million;  general  contractors  with  annual  sales  less 
than  $17  million;  specialized  contractors  with  annual  sales  less  than  $7 
million;  and  wholesalers  with  100  or  less  employees. 

Illinois  Arts  Council 

The  Illinois  Arts  Council  administers  state-funded  programs  and  grants 
which  may  be  used  for  historic  preservation  projects.  One  program,  "Building 
by  Design"  may  be  used  for  marketing  surveys,  feasibility  studies,  and 
architectural  working  drawings  for  some  historic  preservation  projects. 
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GOALS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
History  and  Architecture 


Goal:     Preserve  and  protect  Piatt  County's  Prehistoric  and  Historic 
Cultural  Resources. 


Recommendations: 

1.    Conduct  a  comprehensive  architectural  survey  of  Piatt  County,  including 
not  only  houses,  but  also  farm  buildings,  schools,  churches,  bridges, 
commercial  structures,  industrial  buildings,  and  other  building  types 
and  districts  that  constitute  the  county's  historical  cultural 
landscape. 

a.  Conduct  this  survey  under  the  auspices  and  guidelines  of  the 
Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency,  hiring  the  services  of 
professional  consultants. 

b.  Explore  the  option  of  employing  the  services  of  students  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois'  Departments  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning,  Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  and/or 
Geography. 
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c.  Have  this  architectural  survey  arranged  so  that  buildings  and 
districts  (including  farmsteads)  which  qualify  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  are  identified  and  nominated  --  as  a 
result  of  the  survey  --  to  the  National  Register.  Discuss  with 
the  Historic  Preservation  Agency  the  application  of  a  "Multiple 
Properties"  National  Register  Nomination  for  the  eligible 
properties  in  Piatt  County. 

d.  Compile  a  "working  list"  of  buildings  and  districts  that  have 
local  historical  and  architectural  significance,  but  which  do  not 
qualify  for  the  National  Register. 

2.    Adopt  a  PRESERVATION  ORDINANCE  that  provides  special  protection  for 
designated  sites  and  areas  in  Piatt  County,  and  establishes  a  county- 
wide  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  COMMISSION  to  set  the  standards  and  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  these  sites  and  areas,  and  monitors  the  operation 
of  the  ORDINANCE. 

a.  Write  the  PRESERVATION  ORDINANCE  so  that  it  protects  significant 
properties  while  reflecting  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  county. 
Consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Rehabilitation,  Restoration,  and 
Reconstruction  as  a  model  for  the  ORDINANCE. 

b.  Create  a  15-member  COMMISSION  made  up  of  an  interdisciplinary 
group  including  a  registered  architect,  city  council  members  from 
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the  county's  incorporated  communities;  an  attorney;  a  registered 
realtor;  and  other  residents  interested  in  the  historical  and 
architectural  development  of  the  county. 
c.    Develop  a  budget  to  assist  the  COMMISSION  in  performing  its 
duties. 

Include  in  the  County  Preservation  Ordinance  a  list  of  locally 
significant  landmark  archeological  sites  and  establish  archeological 
"prehistoric"  districts  along  the  Sangamon  River,  Goose  Creek,  Willow 
Branch,  Lake  Fork  and  other  zones  with  intensive  prehistoric  resources. 
Criteria  for  landmark  listing  should  include  the  following: 

1.  All  intact  Indian  burials 

2.  Undisturbed  prehistoric  sites  of  any  size 

3.  All  large  sites  or  sites  with  intense  artifact  distributions 

4.  Areas  with  site  clusters  suitable  for  districts 

5.  All  Paleo-Indian  sites 

6.  Unusual  prehistoric  sites 

7.  Historic  archeological  sites  which  could  provide  new  insight 
into  Piatt  County's  past  (i.e.  Slabtown) 

8.  All  prehistoric  earthworks  or  structural  remains 

a.    Maintain  confidentiality  of  specific  sites  and  their  locations  to 
protect  them  from  vandals  and  looters.  Disclose  specific 
locations  only  in  dealing  with  affected  property  owners  or 
developers. 
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b.  Encourage  local  colleges  and  universities  to  conduct  archeological 
surveys  and  excavations  in  Piatt  County. 

c.  Contact  non-profit  organizations,  such  as  the  Archeological 
Conservancy,  to  acquire  and  protect  the  most  significant  and 
endangered  archeological  sites. 

d.  Compile  a  complete  list  of  abandoned  and  demolished  farmsteads, 
previously  occupied  vacant  town  lots,  and  abandoned  town  sites  for 
future  historical  and  archeological  research.  Sources  may  include 
local  histories,  plat  maps,  Sandborn  maps,  and  personal 
interviews.  Any  further  cultural  resource  survey  efforts  should 
include  abandoned  sites. 

4.  Obtain  information  from  the  following  sources  regarding  known 
prehistoric  and  historic  archeological  sites  for  future  planning: 

Illinois  Archeological  Survey  (Urbana) 

University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Anthropology  (Urbana) 
Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency  (Springfield) 
a.    Prepare  National  Register  nominations  for  sites  eligible  according 
to  U.S.  Park  Service  standards. 

5.  Encourage  the  Forest  Preserve  District  to  consider  inclusion  of 
archeologically  rich  areas  in  any  future  land  acquisitions. 
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6.  Educate  citizens  about  prehistoric  and  historic  archeology  through 
pamphlets  and  through  programs  and  lectures  at  local  schools.  A  supply 
of  National  Trust,  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency,  and  Illinois 
Archeological  Survey  publications  should  be  purchased  for  resale  or 
redistribution  to  interested  parties. 

7.  Apply  for  county-wide  CERTIFIED  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STATUS,  which  is 
administered  by  the  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency. 

8.  Integrate  preservation  planning  into  the  comprehensive  plan  for  Piatt 
County. 

a.    Review  the  compatibility  of  historic  preservation  with  current 
zoning  districts  as  well  as  the  LESA  system. 

9.  Encourage  the  involvement  of  the  Piatt  County  Historical  Society  in 
historic  preservation  efforts. 

a.  Encourage  the  historical  society  to  collect  historical  and 
genealogical  documents  pertaining  to  designated  historic 
properties  and  districts. 

b.  Encourage  the  historical  society  to  identify  significant  county 
sites  for  the  Illinois  Historical  Society  Marker  System. 
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10.  Create  a  centrally  located  depository  for  all  historic  preservation 
related  materials,  including  completed  survey  forms,  photographs,  maps, 
COMMISSION  meeting  reports,  reference  materials,  and  relevant  materials 
contributed  by  the  historical  society. 

a.    Consider  for  this  purpose  locations  such  as  the  Piatt  County 
Courthouse,  the  Robert  Allerton  Library,  or  the  Piatt  County 
Historical  Society  Annex  --  all  located  in  Monticello,  the  county 
seat. 

11.  Adopt  a  strategy  for  the  preservation  of  historic  bridges  along  county 
roads. 

a.    Consult  the  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation  for  its  policy 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  bridges. 

12.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  revolving  funds  from  local  and  national 
sources  to  be  used  for  rehabilitation  of  properties  in  the  county. 

a.  Contact  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  for 
information  on  obtaining  grants. 

b.  Contact  local  (community  reinvestment  act)  financial  institutions 
for  possibility  of  establishing  experimental  small  revolving  loan 
programs  that  later  may  be  expanded. 

13.  Promote  public  awareness  and  education  through  news  articles, 
preservation  awards,  and  other  events. 
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a.  Create  an  award  that  is  given  to  property  owners  for  recognition 
of  their  preservation  efforts. 

b.  Feature  the  property  of  the  month  in  The  Piatt  County  Journal. 

c.  Incorporate  preservation  in  local  festivals  and  events  by 
distributing  brochures  on  a  town's  history,  having  walking  tours, 
or  creating  historical  displays. 

14.   Based  on  the  county-wide  architectural  survey,  publish  a  book  on  the 

history  and  architecture  of  Piatt  County.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  book  could  be  used  for  preservation-related  activities,  such  as  the 
revolving  fund. 
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COUNTRYSIDE  AND  OPEN  SPACE 
CONSERVATION 


The  little  town  behind  them  had  vanished  as  if  it  had  never 
been,  had  fallen  behind  the  swell  of  the  prairie,  and  the 
stem  frozen  country  received  them  into  its  bosom.    The 
homesteads  were  few  and  far  apart;  here  and  there  a 
windmill  gaunt  against  the  sky.  .  . 

WUla  Cather,  O  Pioneers 
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CONSERVATION  EFFORTS  IN  PIATT  COUNTY: 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CURRENT  SCENE 

Pete  Warner 


Agricultural  development  and  rise  and  fall  of  small -town  main  streets 
have  eliminated  many  natural  environments  and  left  vacant  lots  along 
commercial  streets  across  Piatt  County.  However,  the  county  contains  a  number 
of  remnant  natural  areas  which  should  be  protected  from  destruction  or 
alteration.  Fortunately,  some  steps  have  already  been  taken  within  the  county 
to  provide  such  protection,  although  a  number  of  improvements  could  be  made 
within  the  system  to  protect  open  spaces  and  natural  areas  from  increasing 
threats.  In  the  small  towns,  meanwhile,  the  shifting  fortunes  of  businesses 
have  created  vacant  lots  and  potential  adaptive  uses  of  open  spaces. 

Forest  Preserve  District 

The  Piatt  County  Forest  Preserve  District  controls  about  600  acres  of 
park  and  recreation  land.  Much  of  the  acreage  is  located  in  Lodge  Park 
(approximately  470  acres),  located  just  north  of  Monticello.  It  is  heavily 
wooded  and  used  for  passive  recreational  uses:  primarily  hiking  and 
picnicking.  Wildlife  in  the  park  consists  of  deer,  rabbits,  foxes  and  a  pond 
stocked  with  fish  and  ducks.  There  are  no  electrical  hook-ups  for  campers, 
therefore  camping  is  limited.  Tent  camping  is  much  more  common. 
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The  Sangamon  River  runs  at  an  angle,  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest,  through  Lodge  Park  and  Piatt  County.  Throughout  Piatt  County,  the 
most  dense  woodlands  are  located  in  the  Sangamon  River  Valley.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  woodlands  are  prominent  in  Lodge  Park.  The  river's  winding  course 
is  fed  from  several  creeks  and  tributaries. 

The  Forest  Preserve  District  also  controls  ten  smaller  parks.  These 
parks  are  located  within  or  near  the  towns  of  Piatt  County.  The  towns  with 
parks  are  Mansfield,  Deland,  Cerro  Gordo,  Bement,  Atwood  and  Hammond.  The 
parks  have  few  wooded  areas  and  are  only  a  few  acres  in  size.  They  are  mostly 
lawned  areas  with  picnic  pavilions,  swing  sets,  tennis  courts  and  playing 
fields. 

The  Piatt  County  Forest  Preserve  District  Board  oversees  the  operation 
of  the  District.  The  Board  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Piatt 
County  Board.  The  Board  approves  all  plans  and  expenditures  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  parks.  The  parks  are  managed  by  three  full  time  employees. 
During  the  summer  additional  part-time  help  is  hired.  The  number  hired 
depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  available  from  federal  and  state  programs. 

The  Forest  Preserve  District  has  a  budget  of  about  $160,000.  The 
revenue  is  raised  by  a  six-cents-to-the-dollar  assessment  on  the  Piatt  County 
property  tax.  Additional  income,  from  picnic  permits  and  camping  fees,  is 
very  minimal.  The  bulk  of  the  District  budget  goes  into  maintaining  the 
parks.  The  biggest  parts  of  maintenance  involve  mowing  lawns,  trimming  trees 
and  bushes,  trash  removal  and  restroom  maintenance.  Because  of  the  limited 
budget,  new  programs,  major  improvement  and  further  land  acquisition  are  not 
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feasible  and  realistic.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  the  District  already  has 
too  much  land  and  not  enough  funding  to  properly  upkeep  and  improve. 

Robert  Allerton  Park 

Robert  Allerton  Park  was  donated  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1946. 
Allerton  is  located  less  than  four  miles  west  of  Monticello,  and  is  easily 
accessible  off  Interstate  72.  The  park  contains  a  main  house,  formal  gardens 
and  miles  of  hiking  and  cross-country  skiing  paths,  through  natural  forests. 
The  park  is  made  up  of  1500  acres  of  natural  woodlands,  surrounded  by  over 
3700  acres  of  University  of  Illinois  owned  farmland.  Within  its  forested 
areas  live  numerous  game  animals  and  several  endangered  species.  The  park, 
however,  has  limited  value  for  special  recreational  uses.  It  is  privately 
owned,  but  open  to  the  public. 

As  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  park  is  viewed  as  an  outdoor 
classroom  and  laboratory.  Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  park  are  groups  working 
on  projects  relating  to  sculpture,  landscape  design  agriculture,  and  the  life 
sciences.  Allerton  can  be  described  as  a  place  to  study  man  in  harmony  with 
his  environment.  Allerton  Park  and  Lodge  Park  are  the  only  two  sights  in 
Piatt  County  designated  "natural  areas"  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  Illinois  Nature  Preserve  System. 

Land  Evaluation  and  Site  Assessment  (LESA)  System 

Having  only  two  designated  "natural  areas,"  Piatt  County  may  want  to 
inventory,  study,  and  protect  additional  natural  areas  and  open  space.  There 
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are  a  number  of  means  with  which  to  preserve  the  county's  natural  areas.  The 
implementation  of  the  Land  Evaluation  and  Site  Assessment  System  (LESA)  is  one 
step  Piatt  County  has  taken  to  conserve  its  natural  resources.  The  LESA 
System  allows  the  county  to  control  development.  The  LESA  System  gives  a 
projected  site  of  commercial,  residential  or  industrial  development  a  point 
valuation.  If  the  value  is  above  200  points,  then  that  parcel  is  supposed  to 
be  protected  from  development.  In  Piatt  County  most  of  the  land  protected  is 
farmland.  The  LESA  System  assesses  a  site  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a 
land  evaluation  which  rates  the  soil  and  its  characteristics.  The  second 
part,  site  assesses  other  characteristics  besides  the  soil.  These 
characteristics  include  location,  proposed  use,  compatibility  to  surrounding 
uses,  accessibility  to  services,  and  environmental  impacts.  A  change  in  any 
of  these  characteristics  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  surrounding 
properties.  This  is  why  the  sites  must  be  closely  examined  and  accurately 
assessed. 

The  Piatt  County  Zoning  Board  must  be  adamant  in  its  following  of  the 
LESA  System  scoring.  If  the  Zoning  Board  approves  a  development  on  a  site 
which,  by  point  evaluation,  should  be  protected,  it  lessens  the  importance  of 
previous  assessments.  Users  of  the  LESA  System  may  also  want  to  consider 
increasing  the  score  for  various  characteristics  of  a  site.  For  instance, 
they  decide  to  give  a  higher  number  of  points  to  land  which  contains  or  is 
near  a  historic  or  National  Register  site,  or  designated  natural  areas  and 
preserves.  By  increasing  the  point  value,  the  chances  of  protecting  and 
saving  a  significant  site  are  improved. 
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Another  way  of  protecting  the  natural  areas  is  to  strengthen  the  present 
Piatt  County  Zoning  Ordinance.  This  was  last  updated  in  1983.  The 
Conservation  District  section  of  the  zoning  ordinance  allows  too  many  uses. 
Included  in  these  are  single-family  homes,  commercial  recreational  facilities, 
and  even  mineral  extraction.  Part  of  the  confusion  may  be  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "conservation."  Perhaps  the  section  should  have  another  title,  or 
perhaps  the  word  "conservation"  should  be  defined  in  the  ordinance. 

The  zoning  ordinance  has  no  real  strength  to  prevent  development  on  land 
that  may  contain  natural  areas  and  preserves.  It  is  this  lack  of  strength 
that  may  allow  the  destruction  and  elimination  of  Piatt  County's  precious 
woodlands  in  the  Sangamon  River  Valley.  Therefore,  an  effective  and  far- 
reaching  section  must  be  added  to  the  zoning  ordinance.  This  tightening  of 
restrictions  only  benefits  the  county,  by  saving  its  priceless  natural 
preserves.  If  the  county  does  not  recognize  and  protect  its  natural 
resources,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  landowners  to  do  the  same. 

Piatt  County  has  long  been  a  farming  area.  It  should  continue  to 
preserve  its  rich  agricultural  land  and  explore  adaptive  uses  for  small -town 
open  space. 
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NATURE  PRESERVES  AND  CONSERVATION 

DISTRICTS: 
PROPOSALS  FOR  PIATT  COUNTY 

Chuck  Russell 


Piatt  County's  landscape  was  once  dominated  by  natural  prairie 

vegetation,  while  woodlands  rimmed  the  county's  streams.  As  Piatt  County  was 
developed  into  agricultural  land  in  the  19th  century,  almost  all  of  its 
natural  prairie  was  lost.  Much  of  the  woodland  was  also  converted  to 
agricultural  and  residential  land  except  for  those  areas  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Sangamon  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Piatt  County  Forest  Preserve 
has  been  able  to  acquire  some  natural  areas,  such  as  Lodge  Park,  north  of 
Monticello,  and  preserve  them  as  best  as  possible.  However,  the  Forest 
Preserve  is  financially  hard  pressed  to  maintain  the  areas  it  now  controls. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  more  lands,  alternative  ways  of  open  space  and 
natural  area  protection  may  need  to  be  investigated. 

One  alternative  for  gaining  and  preserving  more  open  space  and  natural 
areas  in  Piatt  County  is  the  establishment  of  Nature  Preserves  and  Natural 
Heritage  Landmarks.  The  Illinois  Nature  Preserves  System  was  put  together  to 
maintain  the  heritage  and  character  of  the  state  through  the  preservation  of 
natural  areas.  It  was  created  to  "keep  some  undeveloped  pieces  of  our  highly 
developed  state  as  ecological  benchmarks  for  scientific  research,  education 
and  public  enjoyment."  ("Preserving  Illinois'  Natural  Heritage,"  1982)  The 
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System  is  controlled  by  the  Illinois  Nature  Preserves  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  but  ownership  of  the  lands  in  the  System  remain 
under  the  control  of  various  private  and  public  groups.  Natural  Heritage 
Landmarks  are  protected  parcels  of  land  that  are  voluntarily  registered  to  the 
Nature  Preserves  Commission  by  private  owners.  Despite  its  potential,  Piatt 
County  has  neither  a  Nature  Preserve  nor  a  Natural  Heritage  Landmark.  The 
feasibility,  legality,  and  method  of  establishing  Preserves  and  Landmarks  in 
Piatt  County  must  be  examined. 

A  more  precise  definition  of  a  Nature  Preserve  is  a  "tract  of  land 
formally  dedicated  to  be  protected  in  its  natural  state,"  which  may  be  a  piece 
of  original  wilderness,  an  outstanding  natural  land  transformation,  or  a 
habitat  for  rare  plants  and  animals.  Over  80  Nature  Preserves  have  been 
dedicated  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  Nature  Preserves  range  in  size  from  a 
1,861-acre  tract  to  a  one  acre  grass  prairie.  When  a  tract  of  land  is 
designated  as  a  Nature  Preserve,  it  is  kept  in  an  undeveloped  state,  with  the 
exception  of  walking  trails  and  small  facilities  which  do  not  cause  harm  to 
the  preserve. 

When  looking  for  areas  to  be  dedicated  as  Nature  Preserves  in  Illinois, 
the  Nature  Preserves  Commission  considers  certain  factors  that  determine  the 
land's  potential.  These  factors  are  considered  in  three  groups.  The  first, 
and  most  important,  group  of  factors  are  those  relating  to  natural  features, 
location,  replication,  and  potential  use.  These  factors  deal  with  such  things 
as  the  presence  of  rare  and  endangered  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
diversity  of  flora  and  fauna,  locations  in  Illinois  that  have  few  preserves, 
and  value  in  terms  of  enjoyment  and  observation.  The  second  group  consists  of 
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factors  relating  to  protection  and  management.  These  factors  deal  with  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  natural  ecosystem,  its  capability  of  being  managed 
beneficially,  and  the  ease  to  which  visitors  can  be  served  and  controlled. 
The  third  group  of  factors  relate  to  acquisition  and  dedication.  They  deal 
with  threats  to  the  area  if  it  is  not  preserved,  the  availability  of  the  area, 
and  the  ease  of  purchasing  the  land.  A  careful  analysis  of  these  factors 
helps  to  determine  what  lands  can  become  official  Nature  Preserves. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  preservation  of  natural  areas,  private  owners 
and  organizations  in  Piatt  County  need  to  learn  the  process  of  dedication  and 
its  benefits.  A  legal  document  is  first  filled  out,  giving  descriptions  and 
conditions  of  the  preserve.  An  owner  can  specify  certain  restrictions  which 
can  be  added  to  the  dedication  if  they  are  approved.  Depending  on  the  value 
of  the  land,  certain  income  tax  deductions  are  possible  for  the  owners.  Also, 
a  retained  interest  in  the  land  will  have  a  "reduced  value  for  the  estate  and 
inheritance  tax  purposes."  ("Illinois  Nature  Preserves  System,"  1965)  Since 
the  land  is  shown  by  law  to  be  at  its  highest  and  best  use  for  public  benefit, 
it  can  not  be  taken  for  another  public  use.  Owners  stand  to  gain  just  as  the 
public  benefits  from  the  establishment  of  Nature  Preserves. 

Management  of  Nature  Preserves  is  done  according  to  rules  established  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  the  Illinois  Nature  Preserves  Commission. 
These  rules  specify  permitted  uses,  facilities,  and  management  practices. 
Beyond  the  two  main  bodies,  other  groups  help  to  manage  Nature  Preserves. 
These  groups  include  universities,  park  districts,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies.  In  addition,  some  funding  for  management  may  be  available 
through  federal  funding  programs,  such  as  the  Open  Space  Program  and  the  Land 
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and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Program.  These  programs,  at  one  time,  provided 
matching  funds  for  approved  open  space  and  recreation  purposes. 

Piatt  County  may  not  have  the  number  of  potential  sites  that  some  other 
Illinois  counties  have,  but  many  of  the  sites  that  do  exist  seem  to  meet  the 
Nature  Preserve  Commission's  evaluation  criteria.  Along  the  Sangamon  River 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  that  deserve 
recognition  and  conservation.  Remnants  of  forests  cover  beautifully  sloping 
glacial  moraines  near  the  town  of  Centerville.  With  some  investigation,  more 
examples  of  rare  prairie  may  be  found,  possibly  along  abandoned  railroad 
lines.  Piatt  County  is  abundant  in  rich  soil  types  which  are  a  valuable 
resource.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  two  Nature  Preserves  in  the  counties 
that  surround  Piatt  indicates  a  deficiency  of  preserves  in  this  part  of  the 
state. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nature  Preserves  Commission  is  not  currently  looking 
to  establish  any  preserves  in  Piatt  County,  other  than  Robert  Allerton  Park. 
The  commission  plans  to  convert  a  number  of  the  University  of  Illinois'  lands 
to  Nature  Preserves.  Allerton  Park  is  one  of  these  lands.  Since  Allerton  is 
already  well  maintained  and  managed,  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  the 
county  if  the  commission  sought  out  other  areas  for  preservation.  However, 
the  commission's  priorities  now  are  to  look  for  sites  with  state-wide 
significance,  before  dedicating  those  of  only  regional  (county)  significance. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  policy  will  change,  given  the  number  of  smaller,  more 
regionally  significant  areas  in  Piatt  County.  Also,  it  may  be  possible  to 
convince  the  commission  of  the  state-wide  significance  of  these  smaller 
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natural  areas.  This  may  only  be  possible  over  time,  and  after  some  of  the 
commission's  other  priorities  have  been  fulfilled. 

Another  alternative  for  gaining  and  protecting  natural  lands  in  Piatt 
County  is  the  establishment  of  a  County  Conservation  District.  There  are 
currently  five  Conservation  Districts  in  Illinois,  including  one  in  Central 
Illinois,  in  Macon  County.  Conservation  Districts  acquire  and  hold  land 
within  their  respective  counties  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the  land  through 
recreation  and  education.  The  districts  operate  independently  of  each  other. 
In  this  way,  districts  can  be  close  to  the  people  they  serve  and  concentrate 
on  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  their  constituents. 

Conservation  Districts  were  established  in  1962  in  Illinois  under  the 
Conservation  District  Act.  In  the  early  1960s,  the  citizens  of  Illinois  saw  a 
legitimate  threat  to  open  space  resources  from  land  developers.  While  open 
space  appeared  to  be  dwindling,  demand  for  recreational  areas  was  on  the  rise. 
A  need  to  facilitate  recreation  through  land  conservation  and  management  was 
deemed  important  in  order  to  capture  dollars  that  might  be  spent  on  recreation 
in  other  nearby  states. 

The  Illinois  Conservation  District  Act  was  designed  to  encompass  both 
recreation  and  preservation  needs.  The  act  is  meant  to  work  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Forest  Preserve  Act,  which  was  not  as  oriented  towards  natural  history 
and  education.  According  to  the  Conservation  District  Act,  the  two  systems 
cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  county.  Therefore,  the  Forest  Preserve  in  Piatt 
County  would  have  to  be  dissolved  before  a  Conservation  District  could  be 
established.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  the  near  future. 
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The  process  of  conversion  to  Conservation  District  over  a  long  term 
period  of  time  may  still  be  worthwhile,  however.  Although  Piatt  County  now 
has  a  Forest  Preserve  District,  it  is,  as  noted,  strapped  for  operating  funds. 
The  Forest  Preserve  is  also  burdened  with  high  liability  insurance  rates. 
Consequently,  it  has  acquired  very  little  land  in  the  past  20  years,  and  has 
apparently  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  status  quo  policy,  with  no  expansion 
being  considered  in  the  future.  If  improvements  are  not  made  within  the 
Forest  Preserve  that  will  help  to  end  this  position  of  stagnation,  converting 
the  Forest  Preserve  to  a  Conservation  District  may  be  the  only  alternative  for 
continuing  the  protection  of  Piatt's  valuable  resources. 

The  process  of  establishing  a  County  Conservation  District  is  clearly 
laid  out  in  the  Conservation  District  Act.  The  public  must  first  petition  the 
circuit  court  in  Piatt  County.  The  circuit  judge  must  then  bring  the  petition 
to  a  popular  vote.  Bringing  the  issue  out  in  public  may  serve  to  increase 
awareness  in  Piatt's  citizens.  Information  about  conservation  districts  could 
be  circulated  before  a  vote  took  place. 

Conservation  Districts  have  been  quite  successful  in  other  Illinois 
counties.  For  example,  Macon  County  has  been  able  to  preserve  and  maintain 
numerous  natural  sites  and  areas.  In  addition,  they  have  been  able  to  provide 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  public.  Through  the  mobilization  of 
communities  and  social  clubs,  Macon  County  passed  a  Conservation  District 
alternative  in  1966.  Before  this  motion  passed,  Macon  County  did  not  have  a 
Forest  Preserve.  However,  Macon  enjoyed  solid  support  from  its  urban 
residents  (including  Decatur),  who  outnumbered  rural  inhabitants  in  the  voting 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  Through  proper  advanced  planning,  the  Macon  County 
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Conservation  District  determined  appropriate  areas  for  conservation,  as  well 
as  facilities  for  these  areas.  Members  of  the  district  designed  rules  and 
goals  for  the  achievement  of  recreation  and  education.  One  prime  objective 
was  to  elevate  the  environmental  awareness  of  the  county's  growth.   In  1984, 
over  20,000  school  children  were  visiting  the  Rock  Springs  Center  for 
Environmental  Discovery  annually.  The  Macon  County  Conservation  District  is 
truly  a  model  for  other  counties  to  follow. 

Piatt  County  may  not  seek  to  form  a  Conservation  District  like  Macon 
County's;  but  it  may  profit  by  Macon's  example.  The  prime  scenic  land  along 
the  Sangamon  River,  an  example,  is  potentially  a  very  valuable  educational  and 
recreational  resource.   In  addition,  the  rare  beauty  of  this  central  Illinois 
landscape  calls  for  the  county's  stewardship.  A  combination  of  official 
nature  preserves  and,  perhaps  a  Conservation  District  would  establish  Piatt 
County  as  an  excellent  example  of  community  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of 
environmental  appreciation  and  conservation. 
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THE  ADAPTIVE  USE  OF  SMALL  TOWN 

VACANT  LOTS: 

A  CASE  STUDY  OF  CISCO,  ILLINOIS 

Sonya  Faye  Griffin 


In  cities  across  the  United  States,  vacant  land  is  increasingly 
influencing  the  quality  of  neighborhood  environments.  Housing  abandonment, 
arson,  unfinished  urban  renewal  projects,  and  declining  central  business 
districts  have  resulted  in  thousands  of  acres  of  surplus  vacant  property  in 
older  cities.  Many  of  these  same  cities  are  also  deficient  in  open  areas  for 
various  recreational  purposes.  However,  in  some  urban  areas  vacant 
neighborhood  land  is  being  transformed  by  local  people  into  community  gardens, 
sitting  areas,  and  playgrounds.  Local  residents,  impatient  with  the  lack  of 
governmental  action,  are  taking  the  initiative  to  address  the  unique 
recreational  needs  of  their  neighborhoods.  Although  some  larger  urban  places 
have  land  redevelopment  plans,  many  smaller  ones  and  most  small  towns  do  not. 
For  example,  in  Cisco,  Illinois  in  Piatt  County,  population  400,  no  current 
need  exists  for  the  commercial  or  residential  development  of  its  vacant  lots. 
However,  there  remains  a  great  opportunity  to  preserve  unused  land  to  meet  the 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  needs  of  its  inhabitants. 

Even  in  small  rural  places  surrounded  by  expanses  of  farmland,  a  need 
exists  for  adaptive  uses  of  open  space:  places  where  parents  and  baby  sitters 
can  take  infants;  where  children  can  safely  skateboard;  and  where  elders  can 
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enjoy  a  variety  of  flowers  and  other  plantings.   In  Cisco,  in  particular,  the 
development  of  open  spaces  offer  amenities  for  its  inhabitants  including  the 
daily  residents  of  the  Piatt  County  Mental  Health  Center,  the  employees  of  the 
Cisco  Grain  Company,  and  the  post  office. 

A  plan  for  the  conversion  of  open  space  for  public  use  should  be  an 
expression  of  a  community's  needs  and  priorities.   It  should  provide  a  guide 
for  public  policy  and  private  decisions  as  to  the  scope,  quality,  and  location 
of  leisure  opportunities.  The  plan  should  be  considered  an  important  element 
of  the  county's  comprehensive  plan,  detailing  recreation  needs  and  the  program 
to  meet  these  needs. 

The  present  paper  focuses  on  the  current  use  of  vacant  parcels  in  Cisco. 
Specifically,  the  study  outlines  possible  new  uses  for  one  vacant  lot.  The 
proposed  vacant  lot  for  redevelopment  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Lingle  streets.  This  parcel  of  land  currently  has  an  old  unused  Shell  Oil 
gasoline  station  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  property.  Adjacent  to  the 
station  is  approximately  one  acre  of  open  space  (refer  to  map  1).  Across  from 
this  parcel  is  the  Mental  Health  Center,  which  was  originally  the  Cisco  public 
school.  The  land,  therefore,  is  easily  accessible  to  the  Center's  patients  as 
well  as  to  the  community's  residents  and  to  the  employees  of  local  businesses. 


MAP  1 
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.  Legal  Description  of  the  Proposed  Site 

Owner  -  Edna  Johnson 

Current  Status  of  Land  -  Contracted 

Location  -  Cisco,  Illinois,  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Lingle  streets 
Lot  B  Section  14;  Township  18;  Range  4 

Total  area  of  land  for  conversion: 
200  feet  on  Lingle  Street 
167  feet  on  Main  Street 

Because  of  the  small  population  of  Cisco,  a  major  recreational  park  will 

not  fit  the  community's  needs.  The  ideal  recreation  use  for  Cisco  would  be  a 

sitting  area  with  an  acre  for  jogging,  walkways  and  a  "blind  garden"  (refer  to 

map  2) . 

Blind  Garden 

Many  parks  use  plants  and  flowers  that  are  exceptionally  aromatic. 

These  gardens  are  called  blind  gardens  because  you  can  walk  through  them  and 

smell  or  touch  the  different  herbs  and  plants.  A  blind  garden  contains  the 

following  types  of  plants  and  herbs: 

Spearmint  Sage 

Tarragon  Pimento 

Basil  Cabbage 

Rosemary  Cucumbers 

Peppermint  Egg  Plants 

Chives  Carrots 

Borage  Marrajon 

While  Cisco  is  a  rural  community,  surrounded  by  miles  of  corn  and  soybeans,  a 

real  need  exists  for  such  a  garden,  where  a  wide  assortment  of  flowers  and 

vegetables  can  be  simply  appreciated. 


Map  2 
Village  of  Cisco,  IL  Park 
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Structure  Removal 

On  the  proposed  site,  the  existing  former  gas  station  must  be  removed. 
The  town  hall  will  need  to  work  closely  with  landscapers  and  contractors  to 
arrive  at  the  best  possible  price  (see  appendix  for  sample  budget).  In  many 
of  the  communities  across  the  country  which  are  participating  in  neighborhood 
open  space  adaptations,  local  citizens  have  volunteered  to  do  such  labor  in 
order  to  save  money.  A  city's  budget  for  land  acquisition  and  appropriation 
will  determine  how  elaborate  and  feasible  this  conversion  will  be. 

Conversion  of  the  Site 

Soil 

Drummer  soil  is  ideal.  It  is  typically  used  for  parks,  building  site 
development,  lawns,  gardens  and  golf  courses.  Providing  suitable  sub-grade 
material  helps  to  prevent  damage  caused  by  frost  action  and  shrinking  and 
swelling  and  is  important  for  the  health  of  new  trees  and  grass. 

New  Uses  for  the  Proposed  Site 

The  proposed  recreation  area  can  accommodate  residents  of  all  age 
groups.  A  nicely  paved  symmetrical  walkway  can  give  children  a  place  to 
skateboard,  while  others  can  sit  around  the  "blind  garden"  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
fragrance.  In  this  park  one  will  find  four  shade  trees  that  turn  colors  in 
the  autumn  and  four  evergreens  to  give  beauty  during  the  winter.  Two  picnic 
tables  are  placed  on  the  grounds  for  all  to  enjoy.  As  a  means  to  promote 
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fitness,  the  park  dimensions  allow  residents  to  walk  or  jog  around  the 
grounds.  In  addition,  a  20-foot  area  is  paved  for  future  development. 

Currently,  Cisco  is  researching  the  possibility  of  increasing 
recreational  space  for  its  residents.  Organized  little  league  baseball 
provides  one  outdoor  activity  for  the  youngsters  of  Cisco  and  the  gym  in  the 
Mental  Health  Center  is  available  for  adults.  Therefore,  the  development  of 
additional  recreational  land  both  men  and  women  will  benefit  from  a  new 
sitting  ground.  Residents  of  all  ages  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  flowers  and 
trees,  have  picnics,  and  take  brisk  walks  or  jog  around  the  site. 

Estimated  Costs  of  the  Conversion  and  Maintenance  of  Cisco  Village  lot 

Tree  Removal,  Trimming  and  Replacement  $  6,000.00 

Land  Acquisition  25,000.00 

Total  $31,000.00 

Excavation  $4,000.00 

Landscaping  2,000.00 

Shade  Tree  (4  trees  @  $150.00)  600.00 

Evergreen  Trees  (4  @  $18.00)  72.00 

Plants  for  Gardens  200.00 

Total  Cost  of  Conversion  $6,972.00 

*0pen  Lands  Acquisition  50%  Matching  Fund  $3,436.00 

Maintenance 

Lawn  Mowing  for  12  weeks  (2  hours  per  week  @  $5.00)  $  120.00 

Lawn  Mower  Maintenance  60.00 

Flowers/Seeds  for  Garden  100.00 

Park  Maintenance  (6  hours  per  week  during  summer  months)  1,248.00 

Total  Yearly  Maintenance  $1,528.00 

Prices  reflect  a  rough  estimate. 

Prices  may  vary  according  to  contractors  and  landscapers. 
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Funding 

Open  Space  Land  Acquisition  and  Development  Grants 

This  new  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  program  was  authorized 

under  the  Build  Illinois  Program  to  stimulate  the  development  of  attractive 

outdoor  recreational  spaces  at  the  local  level.  Any  local  governmental  unit 

that  has  responsibility  for  recreational  services  can  apply  for  a  matching 

grant  for  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  of  outdoor  recreation  projects.  Program 

grants  can  be  used  for  acquisition  and  development  of  picnic  areas,  city 

parks,  outdoor  swimming  pools,  campgrounds,  tennis  courts,  boat  launching 

ramps,  bike  trails,  recreation  support  facilities,  etc. 

Contact:        Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 

524  South  Second  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 
(217)  782-7481 

Grants  may  add  short-term  jobs  to  the  labor  market,  enhance  visitor  facilities 

and  improve  the  general  quality  of  life  in  rural  Illinois. 

Open  Space  and  the  Law 

For  each  state,  consult  the  state  revised  statutes  for  opening  new 
parks.  These  statutes  differ  from  state  to  state. 

Citizen  and  Community  Participation  in  Open  Space  Conversion 

For  communities  and  cities  that  want  to  convert  vacant  land  to 
recreational  uses,  some  proposed  guidelines  have  been  established  to  assess 
the  best  possible  site.  Most  importantly,  citizens  must  show  a  need  for  the 
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open  space  in  their  neighborhood.  In  the  case  of  Cisco,  the  town  council  can 
review  potential  sites  regarding  cost,  space,  maintenance,  and  need.  This 
council  will  make  the  final  recommendation  for  approval  or  denial  of  vacant 
land  for  adaptive  reuse. 

Conclusion 

The  Village  of  Cisco  is  researching  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  open  space  recreation.  As  Cisco  is  small,  an  area  of 
approximately  one  acre  would  fit  its  needs.  Because  vacant  land  conversion 
projects  are  usually  developed  with  little  funding,  yet  are  typically  well 
maintained  and  managed  by  local  groups,  an  acre  of  open  space  will  prove  to  be 
a  feasible  way  for  the  community  to  help  meet  its  residential  psychological 
and  physical  needs.  In  order  to  keep  such  projects  active,  technical 
assistance  will  be  needed  concerning  such  things  as  park  design  and  long-term 
maintenance. 
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RAILS-TO-TRAILS  IN  PIATT  COUNTY: 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  RECREATIONAL  BENEFITS 

OF  THE  HEARTLAND  PATHWAYS 

Robert  Boglin 


Piatt  County,  a  county  rich  in  culture  and  history,  is  also  ripe  for  the 
development  of  a  "rail -to-trails"  project.  "Rails-to-trails"  refers  to  the 
conversion  of  railroad  right-of-ways  to  recreational  corridors,  often,  in  the 
process,  preserving  valuable  strips  of  prairie  grasses.  Currently,  there  are 
18  miles  of  abandoned  railroad  lines  in  the  county.  The  abandoned  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  line  linking  Seymour  to  White  Heath,  Monticello  to  Cisco,  and 
White  Health  to  Weldon  Spring,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  Heartland 
Pathways,  a  non-profit  conservation  group  based  in  Champaign,  Illinois.  The 
rails-to-trails  line,  encompassing  winding,  scenic  right-of-ways,  will 
accommodate  a  wide  range  of  activities  which  will  bring  an  added  source  of 
revenue  to  Piatt  County.  This  report  concerns  the  economical  and  recreational 
benefits,  as  well  as  the  potential  problems,  of  a  rails-to-trails  project  in 
Piatt  County. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  for  the  tourist,  the  local  community,  and  the 
student  by  the  conversion  of  rail  lines  to  recreational  trails.  Such  trails, 
of  which  over  100  exist  in  the  United  States  now,  including  the  "Constitution 
Trail"  between  Bloomington  and  Normal,  Illinois,  create  prime  opportunities 
for  walking,  jogging,  bicycling,  horse-back  riding  and  cross-country  skiing. 
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Not  only  youngsters  and  visitors,  but  also  local  senior  citizens  and  the 
handicapped  can  enjoy  these  corridors.  In  east-central  Illinois,  the 
preservation  of  the  local  prairie  landscape  and  related  wildlife  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  rails-to-trails  conversion.  Currently,  there  are  only 
approximately  350  acres  of  remaining  prairie  statewide,  much  of  it  located 
along  railroad  right-of-ways. 

While  the  new  Heartland  Pathways  (as  the  local  trail  is  called)  will 
have  a  host  of  functions,  a  main  purpose  will  be  to  preserve  wildlife  habitats 
and  prairie.  Thus,  strict  precautions  must  be  made  to  insure  proper  use  of 
the  trail.  One  activity  that  will  be  strictly  prohibited  is  the  use  of 
motorized  vehicles.  Motor  vehicles  destroy  the  trail  path,  endanger  adjacent 
prairie,  and  create  noise  and  pollution  problems.  Below  are  listed  different 
categorized  activities  that  can  be  enjoyed  along  the  typical  recreational 
trail,  and  which  the  Heartland  Pathways  promises  to  provide. 


RECREATIONAL 

Bicycl ing 

Hiking  or  Walking 

Running  or  Jogging 

Picnicking 

Cross-country  skiing 


NATURE-ORIENTED 

Prairie  Preservation 

Forest  Preservation 

Bird-watching 

Wildl ife  Observation 

Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement 


EDUCATIONAL 

Fieldtrips 

Nature  Instruction 

Science  Fair  Projects 


HISTORIC/SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY 

Historic  Preservation 

Archeology 

Botany 

Ornithology 

Entomology 

Herpetology 

Ecology 
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The  transformation  of  abandoned  railways  to  recreational  trials  raises 
specific  concerns  from  those  who  live  or  own  property  near  them.  Potential 
concerns  include: 

a)  noise  and  invasion  of  privacy; 

b)  trespassing  and  vandalism;  and 

c)  crimes  such  as  theft,  rape,  and  assault. 

Since  there  will  be  unlimited  access  to  the  Heartland  Pathways,  people  living 
nearby  may  be  concerned  that  undesirables  will  walk  the  pathways  with  the 
intent  of  causing  trouble.  A  recent  study  entitled  Evaluation  of  Recreational 
Reuse  of  Abandoned  Railroad  Right-of-Way,  by  Stuart  H.  MacDonald,  has  examined 
trails  nationwide.  The  study  found  that  right-of-way  trails  do  not  create 
unusual  problems  or  attract  vandals.  No  major  thefts  occurred  on  private 
property  bordering  the  trails  studied;  indeed,  criminals  are  much  more  likely 
to  drive  to  a  target  than  to  ride  a  bicycle  or  walk.  Litter  was  almost  non- 
existent along  the  trails  examined  and  was  only  occasionally  observed  in 
parking  lots  or  along  roads  adjacent  to  right-of-way.  Furthermore,  the  most 
common  activities  along  trails  are  bicycling  and  hiking  --  relatively  quiet 
activities  that  rarely  disturb  the  peacefulness  of  the  countryside.  The  only 
possible  disturbance  results  from  conversations  among  trail  users.  Finally, 
the  types  of  people  using  these  trails  are  not  those  that  commit  crimes. 
Instead  of  gangs  or  rowdies,  they  are  typically  families,  boy  scouts  and  girl 
scouts,  and  bike  clubs.  The  MacDonald  study  concluded  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  trail  users  exhibited  a  high  regard  for  the  personal  property  and 
rights  of  others.  Therefore,  the  new  Piatt  County  trail,  in  all  probability, 
will  neither  increase  crime  nor  pollution,  but  rather  will  attract  healthy 
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numbers  of  families  and  recreational  hikers  and  bicyclists,  peacefully 
appreciating  the  countryside. 

Once  the  Heartland  Pathways  is  established  in  Piatt,  it  must  be 
maintained.  In  order  to  maintain  the  trails  funding  is  needed  from  public  and 
private  donations.  Listed  below  is  an  estimated  maintenance  cost  analysis  per 
10  acres  of  Piatt's  trails: 


Date:      October  25,  1988 

Subject:    Annual  Expense  of  Trail 

Mow  trim:   one  man  -  2  days  -  *4  times 

General  Maintenance 
Edge  walks 

Annual  clearing  of  drainage  ditch 
Free  trimming 
Improvements 

Equivalent  of  15  days  with  crew  of  4 

Total 


64  hours 


480  hours 


544  hours 


Total 


92  hours  @  $5.00  -  $  460 
452  hours  @  $8.00  -  $3616 

$4076 


Weed  Control  10  acres  22/acre 

220.00 

Railroad  tides 

227.00 

Rental  equipment 

100.00 

Landfill  Expense 

75.00 

Grass  seed 

92.50 

Fertil izer 

282.00 

Sand  and  gravel 

90.00 

Miscellaneous 

150.00 

New  trees 

750.00 

$1,986.50 

Material 

1,986.00 

Labor 

4.076.00 

Total  annual  expense 

$6,062.00 
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The  Economics  of  a  Rails-to-Trail  in  Piatt  County 

Across  the  country,  rails-to-trails  corridors  are  providing  local 
communities  with  many  economic  advantages.  Numerous  stores,  restaurants,  and 
variety  shops  move  into  these  areas,  enticed  by  the  estimated  30,000  visitors 
a  year  to  the  typical  trail.  For  a  trail  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the 
average  amount  spent  by  users  is  $5.44  for  residents  and  $12.36  for  non- 
residents. In  Mount  Horeb,  Wisconsin,  an  owner  of  a  Subs-N-Such  restaurant 
felt  so  positive  about  a  nearby  trail  that  he  relocated  his  business  to 
increase  store  visibly  and  profits.  Other  businesses  also  benefit  from  a 
rails-to-trails.  Along  the  Cedar  Valley  Natural  Trail  in  Iowa,  motel 
operators  along  the  trail  are  quick  to  say  that  their  profits  have  increased 
remarkably,  as  high  as  51%.  Not  only  does  a  rails-to-trails  spur  retail 
expansion,  but  it  can  also  enhance  the  value  of  adjacent  real  estate.  Often, 
realtors  will  make  prospective  buyers  aware  of  the  recreational  and  economic 
benefits  of  living  or  working  near  a  rails-to-trails  corridor. 

Therefore,  in  Piatt  County  the  new  Heartland  Pathways  promises  financial 
as  well  as  recreational  benefits.  In  particular,  the  Monticello  area  and  the 
small  towns  of  White  Heath,  Lodge,  and  Cisco  can  anticipate  needed  economic 
boosts  as  thousands  of  visitors  yearly  travel  the  trail. 
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GOALS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Countryside/Open  Space  Conservation 

Goal:     Preserve  and  protect  Piatt  County's  Natural  Resources  for 
ecological,  historical,  and  aesthetic  purposes. 


Recommendations: 

1.  Encourage  the  Illinois  Nature  Preserves  Commission  to  identify  areas  of 
local  natural  significance  as  "Nature  Preserves." 

a.  Include  a  county  map  of  these  designated  areas  in  the  office  of 
the  District  Conservationist,  Piatt  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District. 

b.  Incorporate  these  areas  into  the  "Environmental  Impact"  section  of 
the  county's  Land  Evaluation  and  Site  Assessment  system  (LESA). 

c.  In  the  LESA  system,  consider  increasing  the  point  total  for  those 
sites  evaluated  as  having  a  negative  impact  on  places  of  Nature 
Preserve  status. 

2.  Update  the  Piatt  County  Forest  Preserve  District  Ordinance. 

a.    Consider  the  viability  of  converting  the  Forest  Preserve  District 
to  a  Conservation  District. 
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b.    Evaluate  goals,  and  charter  of  the  Forest  Preserve  District  to 

determine  if  they  suit  the  present  needs  and  wishes  of  the  county. 

3.  Encourage  town  officials  and  local  citizens  to  explore  adaptive  uses  of 
vacant  lots  in  the  county's  towns. 

4.  Educate  local  citizens  to  the  recreational  and  economic  advantages  of 
the  forthcoming  "rails-to-trails." 

a.    Enlist  the  Illinois  Rails-to-trails  Conservancy  to  participate  in 
local  public  forums  concerning  the  new  trail. 

5.  Study  and  monitor  the  rate  of  farmland  conversions  in  Piatt  County. 

6.  Avoid  strip  subdivision  development  in  areas  zoned  for  agriculture. 

a.    Increase  the  minimum  residential  lot  size  in  these  portions  of  the 
county  (e.g.,  10  to  20  acres)  in  order  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
new  services  in  these  areas. 

7.  Increase  the  minimum  residential  lot  size  in  areas  zoned  for 
conservation  in  order  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  septics  near  the 
Sangamon  River  and  its  tributaries.  A  greater  lot  size  will  also  help 
preserve  the  wooded,  rustic  character  of  the  Conservation  Districts. 
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8.    Explore  the  use  of  all  or  portions  of  the  Sangamon  River  in  the  county 
for  boating  and  canoeing. 

a.  Contact  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation,  or  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
for  the  report,  "Inventory  of  Rivers  and  Streams,"  that  examines 
the  recreational  uses  of  the  states  waterways. 

b.  Provide  public  access  to  that  section  of  the  Sangamon  River 
defined  for  recreational  use. 
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TOURISM  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 


Having  devoted  nearly  35  years  to  the  industry  of 
tourism,  through  incessant  travel,  visiting  scores  of 
nations  and  hundreds  of  cities,  I  can  very  easily  utter 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  commonplace:    historic 
preservation  attracts  visitors  to  a  community,  and 
brings  income  to  it.  .  . 

Arthur  Frommer 
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TOURISM  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  IN  PIATT 

COUNTY: 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CURRENT  SCENE 


Mylinda  Urban 


What  role  does  historic  preservation  play  in  tourism?  The  two  are 
linked  in  various  ways.  Tourists  seek  out  historic  sites  for  educational 
value,  for  escape  from  everyday  life,  and  for  the  sheer  excitement  of 
discovery.  The  pleasures  of  history  preserved,  recreated,  or  showcased  can  be 
converted  to  measurable  profits  for  those  historic  places  that  successfully 
cultivate  the  tourist  trade.  For  example,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
grosses  45  million  dollars  annually  from  tourism.  In  New  Orleans,  70%  of  the 
1.8  million  visitors  to  the  city  indicated  that  the  historic  French  Quarter 
(the  Vieux  Carre)  influenced  their  decision  to  visit  the  city.  The  economic 
benefits  of  tourism  have  ultimately  provided  the  legal  foundation  for  the 
expansion  of  the  historic  preservation  movement.  Our  nation  is  now  filled 
with  relatively  modest  historic  sites,  including  main-street  historic 
districts,  that  not  only  attract  sightseers,  but  also  instill  pride  in  local 
residents. 

Although  tourism  can  be  financially  lucrative,  it  has  its  costs  in  terms 
of  traffic  congestion,  commercialization,  and  resident  hostility  toward 
tourists.  It  is  the  lack  of  comprehensive  planning  concerning  the  local 
impact  and  role  of  tourism  which  often  either  causes  tourist-related  problems 
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or  exacerbates  them.  Only  from  a  broader,  community-based  perspective  can 
both  the  costs  and  benefits  of  tourism  be  dealt  with  in  clear,  identifiable 
ways. 

Tourism  is  one  of  Illinois'  largest  industries,  providing  thousands  of 
jobs  for  111 inoi sans .  In  1985,  141,000  persons  served  tourists  in  Illinois, 
for  a  total  visitor  industry  payroll  of  about  two  billion  dollars.  Illinois 
ranks  eighth  in  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  jobs  produced  by  tourism. 
It  is  a  fact,  tourists  spend  money.  And  Piatt  County,  may  be  well  on  its  way 
to  receiving  a  significant  share  of  the  tourist  dollar. 

In  February  of  1988,  residents  of  the  county  formed  the  Piatt  County 
Tourism  Council  in  order  to  promote  this  industry  and  to  define  clearly 
Piatt's  special  touristic  appeal.  To  date,  the  county  attracts  approximately 
45,000  sightseers  a  year.  But  the  Council  is  convinced  that  Piatt's  historic 
sites,  parks,  museums,  and  general  rural  ambiance  have  the  potential  to 
attract  many  more.  The  Council  has  made  its  start  by  developing  brochures  and 
community  calendars  and  by  initiating  efforts  to  erect  informative  road  signs 
guiding  visitors  to  parks  and  historic  sites  across  the  county. 

Currently,  Monticello,  Piatt  County's  political  seat  and  largest  town, 
is  the  focus  of  local  tourism.  One  of  the  town's  major  tourist  attractions  is 
the  Wabash  Depot,  which  is  currently  being  restored.  It  serves  as  the 
departure  point  for  afternoon  train  rides  to  the  Rayville  Railroad  museum  in 
town.  The  Depot  is  also  the  focal  point  of  "Depot  Days,"  a  community 
celebration  held  every  autumn.  Sponsored  by  the  Monticello  Depot  Association, 
Depot  Days  includes  special  train  rides,  craft  shows,  and  a  home  tour  of 
downtown  Monticello.  The  Monticello  Railroad  Museum,  just  south  of  1-72  at 
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Exit  63  in  Monticello,  features  a  collection  of  railroad  equipment  ranging 
from  antique  steam  engines  to  more  modern  electric  cars.  It  is  open  weekends 
from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  The  Rayville  Railroad  Museum,  at  217  West 
Washington  Street  in  Monticello,  includes  railroad  artifacts  and  memorabilia 
as  well  as  fascinating  model -railroad  exhibits.  It  is  open  daily  until  3:30 
p.m.-  The  Pioneer  Heritage  Center,  at  315  West  Main  Street,  contains  exhibits 
of  weapons,  clothes,  and  other  artifacts  from  Piatt  County's  pioneer  days. 

Southwest  of  Monticello  is  Allerton  Park.  Now  owned  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  the  1,500  acre  wooded  park  is  designated  as  a  National  Natural 
Landmark.  Allerton  contains  the  imposing,  two-story  brick  mansion  of  its 
original  owner,  Robert  Allerton,  as  well  as  well-kept  formal  gardens  with 
museum  quality  sculpture.  The  grounds  also  feature  many  trails  for  hiking  and 
cross  country  skiing,  as  well  as  paved  roads  for  bicycling. 

In  addition  to  Allerton  Park,  Piatt  County  boasts  10  forest  preserve 
parks,  located  in  or  near  Atwood,  Bement,  Cerro  Gordo,  Deland,  Hammond, 
Mansfield,  and  Monticello.  The  largest  is  Lodge  Park,  just  west  of  1-72  at 
Exit  63,  north  of  Monticello.  It  has  camping  and  picnic  sites  adjacent  to  the 
Sangamon  River,  which  meanders  through  the  park. 

In  Bement,  Bryant  Cottage,  now  a  state  historic  site,  was  built  in  1856 
as  the  home  of  F.E.  Bryant,  a  friend  of  Stephen  Douglas.  According  to  the 
Bryant  family  history,  the  parlor  was  the  scene  for  the  meeting  between 
Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  which  launched  their  famous  Great  Debates.  This 
four-room  structure  is  maintained  in  its  original  condition  and  provides  a 
scene  of  typical  family  life  in  small-town  Illinois  in  the  1850s. 
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Annual  events  in  the  county  include:  the  Sage  City  10K  road  race, 
usually  held  the  first  Saturday  in  May;  the  Blue  Grass  Festival,  held  in 
Monticello  Father's  Day  weekend  and  featuring  Bluegrass  bands;  and  the  "Trail 
Blazers"  annual  rodeo,  held  in  the  last  weekend  in  June  and  the  first  weekend 
in  July.  Also  occurring  annually  are  the  Depot  Days  and  the  "Railroad  Days," 
which  feature  a  special  weekend  for  visitors  with  motor  car  rides,  night  train 
rides,  and  other  special  events. 

A  new  tourist  attraction  in  Piatt  County  is  the  Heartland  Pathways,  33 
miles  of  railroad  right-of-ways  forming  a  scenic  recreational  trail.  The 
project  will  be  for  bikers,  hikers,  cross  country  skiers,  and  walkers.  It 
extends  from  Cisco  through  Monticello  to  White  Heath,  then  east  Seymour  and 
west  to  Clinton  through  Del  and.  The  three  legs  abut  the  three  ends  of  a 
seven-mile  active  portion  of  the  same  line  that  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Monticello  Railroad  Museum.  Through  cooperative  agreement,  Heartland  Pathways 
will  also  be  able  to  use  the  museum  right-of-way  to  connect  and  give 
continuity  to  the  three  adjoining  legs.  Thus,  the  three  legs  of  the  Pathway 
complex  will  connect  through  a  national-level  Museum  and  one  facility  will 
attract  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts,  Piatt  County  offers  community  theatre 
performances  by  the  Fat  Hill  players  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  the  Monticello  Theatre 
Association,  which  has  its  own  playhouse  just  outside  Monticello.  Music 
lovers  can  enjoy  frequent  summer  concerts  by  the  Bement  Community  Band  and 
concerts  in  the  grass  at  Allerton  Park.  The  works  of  local  artists  and  crafts 
persons  are  showcased  in  daily  studio  and  gallery  exhibits  as  well  as  special 
fairs.  These  works  include  watercolors,  glass,  and  textiles. 
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Finally,  Piatt  County  includes  many  specialty  shops  catering  to 
tourists.  The  Monticello  courthouse  square  boasts  stores  marketing  antiques, 
crafts,  gourmet  kitchen  items,  linens,  home  accents,  collectibles,  and  stained 
glass.  These  enterprises,  and  others  in  small  towns  across  the  county,  offer 
potential  visitors  a  range  of  goods  which  compliment  and  contribute  to  Piatt's 
tourist-oriented  historical  sites  and  year-round  programs. 
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THE  PATHS  OF  PIATT  COUNTY 

Jennifer  Malloy 

and 
Chuck  Russell 


The  weather-beaten  red  of  an  old  barn,  the  tufts  of  cornsilk  rippling  in 
the  wind,  the  regularity  of  the  gridiron  system  of  roads  and  land  divisions, 
and  the  seasonal  rhythms  of  planting  and  harvesting  create  an  overall  mood  of 
familiarity  and  tranquility  in  Piatt  County.  The  "Paths  of  Piatt  County",  an 
auto-bike  route,  attempts  to  capture  the  rural  essence  of  the  county  by 
directing  the  visitor  through  its  heart,  and  describing  points  of  cultural  and 
visual  interest  along  the  way. 

The  route,  weaving  across  iron  bridges  spanning  the  Sangamon  River, 
follows  pathways  laid  by  early  settlers  of  Piatt  County.  The  unusual,  hilly 
terrain  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  Moraine,  east  of  the  Sangamon  River,  offers  a 
unique  alternative  to  the  flat  expanses  of  land  common  to  east-central 
Illinois.  Embedded  in  this  rich  soil  is  much  of  the  county's  history,  such  as 
remnants  of  Indian  encampments  and  burial  grounds,  as  well  as  the  skeletons  of 
buffalos,  which  once  roamed  this  region  in  large  herds. 

Although  the  neat  rows  of  corn  and  soybeans  have  replaced  the  once 
untamed  sea  of  prairie,  small  strips  of  flowering  prairie  grasses,  sprinkled 
with  primary  colors,  remain  along  the  abandoned  railways  and  in  old  pioneer 
cemeteries.  These  cemeteries  also  store  Piatt's  history  in  their  tidy  rows  of 
tombstones,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the  early  1800s. 
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The  orderliness  of  the  gridiron  system  is  demonstrated  in  the  small 
towns,  highlighted  by  the  towering  grain  elevators  of  today  and  the  church 
steeples  of  yesterday.  The  towns  of  Piatt  reflect  the  changes  of  the  last  150 
years  in  the  county,  from  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  to  the  effects  of 
industrialism  and  the  motorcar. 

The  outlying  farmsteads  along  the  route  often  consist  of  a  farmhouse, 
barn,  an  assortment  of  sheds  and  corncribs,  and  occasionally  even  an  outhouse, 
smokehouse,  summer  kitchen,  and  windmill.  These  farms  allow  one  a  glimpse 
into  a  rural  life  relatively  unaffected  by  modernization,  and  offer  insights 
into  the  various  types  of  stylish  and  workaday  architecture  brought  into  the 
area  by  settlers. 

The  museums  along  the  route  attempt  to  synthesize  the  history  of  the 
Indians  and  early  white  settlers;  the  rise  of  the  railroad  era  and  the  growth 
of  the  small  towns;  as  well  as  Abraham  Lincoln's  historical  connection  to 
Piatt  County. 

The  natural  areas  offer  visitors  ideal  spots  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
beauty  of  Piatt  County,  composed  of  colors  and  textures  ever  changing  with  the 
seasons. 
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The  Paths  of  Piatt  County 


scenic  path 

•  historical 
o  museums 

•  recreational 

•  sites  of  interest 
o  commercial 

•  accommodations 

—  Heartland  Pathways 
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The  Towns  of  Piatt  County 


KEY: 

* 

historical 

0 

museums 

• 

recreational 

• 

sites  of  interest 

0 

commercial 

• 

accommodations 

BEMENT 

Bement  City  Park 

Bement  Forest  Preserve  Park 


o 

Bement  Bowl 
112  S.  Macon 
678-8021 

Haynes  Auction 
RR  1 
678-8011 

The  News  Record 
108  S.  Piatt 
678-8221 

Stacy's 

121  E.  Bodman 

678-8323 

• 

Bement  First  Christian 
164  E.  Wing 
678-3035 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
164  W.  Bowyer 

CERRO 

GORDO 

O 

Fathill  Players 
763-2661 

Garden  Gate  Floral 
223  E.  South 
763-4111 

O 

IGA 

220  E.  Wait 

News  Record 
217   E.    South 
763-3541 

Norbo's  Inn 
219  E.   South 
763-3541 


CISCO 

•  Sangamon  Acres 
669-2233 

•  United  Methodist  Church 
669-2120 


DELAND 


•    Carnegie  Library 
664-3572 

•    Deland  City  Park 

•    Deland  Christian 
220  6th  Street 
664-3557 

Church 

HAMMOND 

O    Hammond  Cafe 
Rte.  36 
262-3314 

LA  PLACE 

Wheel  Inn 
Rte.  36 
677-2231 

Wheel  Inn  Cafe 
667-2129 

Church  of  the  Brethren 
667-2120 

United  Methodist  Church 
667-2189 


MANSFIELD 


Mansfield  General  Store 
107  Jefferson 
489-3351 

Marie's  Coffee  Shop 

Oaks  &  Accents  &  Reproductions  Too 

101  E.  North 

489-5851 

Pagel's  Pizza  &  Pub 
114  Oliver 
489-3451 

The  Village  Keg 
122  N.  Jefferson 
489-9284 

United  Methodist  Church 
489-5691 


Hardee's 

309  N.  Market 

762-9911 
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Monticello  Paint  &  Frame 
215  W.  Washington 

Ye  Cozy  Tea  Shoppe 
224  E.  Livingston 
762-9321 

Ziemer  Gallery 

Old  Levee  Street  Mall 

Washington  Street 

Calvary  Baptist 
Bridge  Street 
762-2988 

Christ  Lutheran 
RR  1 
762-5061 


MONTICELLO 

O    The  Brown  Bag 

212  W.  Washington 
762-9221 

The  Creamer 
300  S.  Charter 

Creative  Crafts 
208  W.  Washington 

Dairy  Queen 
101  W.  Main 
762-7641 

Filippos'  Pizza  &  Italian  Food 

200  S.  market 

762-2921 

Foster  Bowl  &  Lounge 
Rte.  105  North 
762-5726 

Foster's  Inn 
Rte.  105  North 
762-9835 


Christian  Church 

North  State  Street  Road 

762-2221 

Church  of  Christ 
102  Bell 
762-2448 

First  Baptist  Church 
114  N.  Emerson 

Lodge  Church  of  God 

RR  1 

762-3048 

Prairie  Church  of  the 
Christian  All iance 
762-9500 

St.  Phipmenu  Catholic 

RR  1 

762-5061 

United  Methodist  Church 
212  S.  Independence 
762-2579 
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Verbal  Description  of  "The  Paths  of  Piatt  County" 

-Scenic  Path  begins  at  1-72  and  County  Route  10. 

-Exit  1-72  at  Route  10  and  travel  west. 

-Take  first  right,  turn  onto  1300E  (at  Centerville  Methodist  Church  sign). 

-Travel  north  and  take  first  right  onto  2165E. 

-Travel  straight  past  1350E. 

♦Take  either  left  or  right  at  2250N. 

-If  right  turn  is  made,  follow  road  to  1450E,  and  turn  left. 

-Follow  road  to  2335N,  and  turn  left. 

-Drive  straight  on  1450E  past  2365N. 

-Turn  left  on  2450N  (County  Forest  Preserve  is  on  the  right). 

-Drive  straight  through  1385N. 

-Drive  straight  through  2350N. 

-Outer  loop  is  completed  at  Centerville. 

-If  left  turn  is  made  at  2250N. 

-Inner  loop*  is  completed  at  Centerville  (cross  iron  bridge  over  Sangamon). 

-From  Centerville,  travel  west  on  2275N. 

*Inner  loop  is  bad  for  bikes  (dirt  road  with  potholes). 

-If  left  turn  on  1300E  will  had  directly  south  to  Route  10  (crosses  another 
iron  bridge) . 

-If  straight  on  2275N  past  1300E,  follow  road  all  the  way  to  1200E. 

-Left  turn  on  1200E,  follow  road  back  to  Route  10, 

-Right  turn  on  Route  10,  travel  west  past  1125E. 

-Turn  left  at  next  road,  1100E. 

-Follow  road  past  cemetery  on  left  and  over  abandoned  railroad  tracks 

(Rails-to-Trails) . 
-Left  turn  at  1000E  and  1975E,  and  cross  iron  bridge. 

-If  right  on  1900N,  follow  road  back  to  Monticello. 

-If  right  on  1900N,  follow  road  to  Route  10  sign. 
-Turn  left  on  1125E,  follow  road  north  to  Route  10. 
-Left  turn  leads  back  to  1-72. 
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Site  Descriptions 

1.  Ingram  Pioneer  Cemetery 

This  cemetery  is  one  of  the  early  pioneer  cemeteries.  The  first  white 
child  born  in  the  county  is  buried  here,  along  with  many  other  early 
settlers  dating  back  to  the  middle  1800s. 

Buffalo  Wallow 

A  great  many  skulls  and  skeletons  are  still  found  in  this  area.  The 
huge  buffalo  herds  used  to  come  here  to  drink  and  wallow  in  the  mud. 
However,  the  great  snow  of  1830  killed  a  large  portion  of  the  buffalo 
herds  in  this  area.  Their  economic  value  to  traders  aided  in  their 
further  decline  and  eventual  extinction. 

2.  Iron  Bridge 

Many  of  the  old  iron  bridges  remaining  from  the  railroad  era  are  still 

intact  in  Piatt  County.  Several  of  these  bridges  replaced  the  wooden 
bridges  constructed  by  early  settlers  in  the  area.  This  particular 
bridge  replaced  an  earlier  log-covered  bridge,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
ordered  through  a  Sears-Roebuck  catalog. 

3.  County  Forest  Preserve 

The  preserve  consists  of  a  tree-lined  turnabout  with  surrounding  picnic 
areas.  A  densely  wooded  hiking  trail  leads  to  the  Sangamon  River. 
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4.    I-House  and  Farmstead 

This  traditional  house  form  is  a  symbol  of  Southern  culture.  Typically 

two  stories  high,  one  room  deep,  with  a  central  hallway  and  end 
chimneys,  I-houses  appeared  in  Piatt  County  from  the  period  of  early 
settlement  before  the  Civil  War,  to  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century. 
The  house  type  was  characteristically  occupied  by  settlers  from  Southern 
states,  where  the  I-house  was  the  most  popular  19th-century  residence  of 
the  well-to-do  landowner.  The  peculiar  name,  "I-house,"  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  form  ultimately  appeared  across  southern  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Indiana. 

Indian  Ant  Hills 

At  one  time  several  large  ant  hills,  as  large  as  seven  feet  in  diameter 

and  containing  over  a  half  million  large  red  ants,  were  a  common  sight 
in  Piatt  County.  It  was  atop  these  very  ant  hills,  according  to  local 
legend  that  men  were  put  to  the  stake  to  be  eaten  alive  by  the  ants. 

Indian  Encampment 

The  area  along  the  Sangamon  River  was  the  site  of  the  largest  permanent 

Indian  encampment  in  central  Illinois.  It  was  home  to  women,  old  men 
and  children,  while  young  men  were  out  looking  for  food  and  defending 
their  surroundings.  The  camp  was  a  natural  settlement  site  on  the  upper 
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reaches  of  the  Sangamon  River,  overflowing  with  fish  and  turtles,  its 
banks  adjoining  prairies  abundant  with  all  types  of  wild  game.  The  area 
abounds  with  Indian  artifacts. 

5.  Iron  Bridge 

6.  I-House 

7.  Madden  Run  Pioneer  Cemetery 

The  cemetery  is  an  extremely  significant  location  in  relation  to  early 

history  in  the  county.  Madden  Run  received  its  name  from  an  early 
pioneer  in  the  area.  An  1818  tombstone  marks  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
first  Madden  children.  Other  tombstones,  dating  between  1818  and  1821, 
mark  the  graves  of  settlers  who  died  before  the  first  white  settler  of 
Piatt  County  was  recorded  in  1824. 

8.  Bob  Cat  Iron  Bridge 

This  bridge  marks  the  site  of  an  old  covered  bridge  built  about  1860, 

which  later  gave  way  to  the  steel  and  wood  bridge  still  in  use.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  large  number  of  bobcats  that  once  roamed  the 
Sangamon  River  bottoms. 
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9.  Lodge  Park 

A  pond,  north  of  Monticello  in  what  is  now  Lodge  Park,  marks  the 
location  of  an  Indian  camp  and  favorite  hunting  ground.  It  was  named 
for  the  Delaware  brave,  Buck,  who  settled  here  with  his  wife  and  son. 
Near  the  pond,  a  bronze  plaque  commemorates  Buck's  grave. 

10.  Slab  Town  Mosgrove  Mill 

The  millstones  mark  the  location  of  Slab  Town,  founded  in  1848  by  John 
Mosgrove  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1852  he  established  a  sawmill  and  in  1855 
a  gristmill.  Mosgrove  donated  the  slabs  for  the  71  log  dwellings 
erected  here  to  house  the  men  who  worked  at  the  mills.  The  millstones 
were  secured  in  France  in  1842  and  came  by  ship  to  Chicago  and  by  oxcart 
to  the  mill.  The  stones  consist  of  16  perfectly  fitted  pieces  of  flint- 
stones  held  together  by  a  wide  steel  band.  The  smaller  stone  weighs  800 
pounds  and  the  larger  stone  about  1,200  pounds.  Buckshot  was  used  in 
little  pockets,  which  can  still  be  seen  to  balance  them  perfectly.  The 
Mosgrove  Cemetery  is  located  behind  the  stone  slabs.  A  brief  history  of 
Slab  Town's  settlers  and  the  Mosgrove  family  can  be  found  on  a  stand 
near  the  cemetery. 

11.  Heartland  Pathways 

A  short  walk  down  the  abandoned  railway  leads  to  an  iron  bridge  spanning 
the  Sangamon  River.  The  trail  is  part  of  Heartland  Pathways, 
recreational  corridor  which  extends  along  the  abandoned  rail -bed. 
Hiking  and  biking  is  permitted  on  the  path  for  a  small  user  fee  donated 
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to  the  non-profit  organization,  "Heartland  Pathways"  of  Champaign, 
Illinois.  The  user  fees  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  $7  per  person; 
$15  per  family;  $250  for  lifetime  membership.  The  entire  length  of  the 
trail  is  included  in  the  Paths  of  Piatt  County  Map. 

12.  Italianate  I-House 

Built  time  and  again  for  over  half  a  century  in  Piatt  County,  the  basic 
I-house  form  appeared  in  a  variety  of  architectural  styles.  Between  the 
1860s  and  1880s,  wealthy  local  landowners,  such  as  the  Piatt  family  of 
Goose  Creek,  erected  traditional  I-houses  decorated  with  up-to-date 
Ital ianate-style  brackets  along  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  and  front  porches 
with  curvilinear  wooden  posts.  While  the  Piatt  family's  Italianate  I- 
house  was  brick,  others  were  frame  constructed. 

13.  Queen  Anne  House 

Between  the  1890s  and  1910,  homes  in  the  fashionable  Queen  Anne  Style 
arose  across  the  county.   In  contrast  to  the  simple,  rectangular  I- 
house,  the  new  Queen  Anne  dwellings  boasted  irregular  floor  plans  and 
silhouettes,  and  a  profusion  of  fanciful  woodwork  in  the  roof  gables  and 
along  the  porches.  Queen  Anne  houses  appeared  primarily  in  Piatt 
County's  small  towns,  which  grew  rapidly  in  population  during  this 
period. 
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14.  Forest  Preserve  Park 

Cerro  Gordo  Moraine 

The  glacial  activity  in  Piatt  County  produced  many  physical  features, 
from  the  gently  rolling  hills  to  the  makeup  of  the  soil.  As  the 
Woodfordian  glacier  advanced  upon  Piatt  County  from  22,000  to  12,000 
years  ago,  it  brought  with  it  large  quantities  of  small  rocky  debris, 
known  as  till,  from  as  far  north  as  Canada.  Whenever  the  glacier's 
movement  was  temporarily  halted,  till  would  continue  to  circulate 
through  the  glacier  to  the  melting  ice  front  and  be  deposited  in  large 
quantities  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  glacier.  These  deposits  formed 
ridges  on  the  landscape  known  as  end  moraines.  The  primary  moraine  in 
Piatt  County  is  the  Cerro  Gordo  Moraine,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
hilly  terrain  east  of  the  river. 

15.  Robert  Allerton  Park 

In  1946  Robert  Allerton  donated  the  1,500-acre  Allerton  Park  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  serve  as  an  educational  resource;  as  a 
forestry,  plant  and  wildlife  reserve;  as  an  example  of  landscape 
gardening;  and  as  a  public  park  for  the  University  and  the  State  of 
Illinois.  To  support  the  park  an  additional  3,775  acres  of  farmland 
also  became  part  of  Allerton's  gift,  along  with  250  acres  for  the 
Illinois  Memorial  4-H  Camp.  Allerton  House  is  a  Georgian-style  mansion 
built  in  1900  and  designed  by  John  Bonie.  The  main  facade  overlooks  a 
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reflecting  pool  and  meadow  and  is  open  only  to  conference  visitors.  The 
house  is  surrounded  by  formal  gardens,  more  than  70  sculptures,  miles  of 
hiking  and  skiing  trails,  and  native  forests. 

16.  Lincoln  Marker 

A  marker  one  mile  south  of  Monticello  on  Route  105  marks  the  site  where 
Stephen  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  first  met  to  discuss  their  famous 
series  of  debates. 

17.  Bryant  Cottage 

The  Bryant  Cottage  State  Historic  site  was  built  in  1856  as  the  home  of 
F.E.  Bryant,  an  early  Bement  banker  and  friend  of  Stephen  Douglas. 
According  to  the  Bryant  family  tradition,  the  parlor  was  the  scene  for 
the  meeting  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln  formalizing  details  for  their 
upcoming  series  of  debates.  This  four-room  structure  is  maintained 
close  to  its  original  condition  and  provides  a  scene  of  typical  family 
life  in  middle  19th-century  Illinois.  It  is  open  daily  9:00  a.m.  -  5:00 
p.m.  Phone:  217-675-8184. 

18.  Harshburger  Heritage  Log  Cabin 

Through  cooperative  efforts  of  family  members,  the  Harshburgers  have 
been  able  to  raise  enough  money  for  the  restoration  of  this  150-year-old 
log  cabin.  Inside  the  cabin,  the  Harshburger's  historical  role  in  Piatt 
County,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  restoration  process  are  revealed 
through  documents,  letters,  and  pictures. 
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Monticello 

Community  Building  -  The  Community  Building,  built  in  1896,  was  first  used  as 

an  opera  house.  The  Allerton  Library  and  headquarters  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  located  here.  Outside  the  library  stands  the  head  of  El  Cid's 
horse,  which  was  sculpted  by  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington. 

Gambles  -  This  building  was  erected  in  1900  and  was  first  used  as  the  fire 

department  and  post  office.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  by  a  variety  of 
businesses,  such  as  the  Cornbelt  Hatchery  and  the  Americana  Nursing  Centers. 

Jail  House  -  Before  the  jail  was  built  in  1868,  prisoners  of  Piatt  County  were 

confined  in  the  Champaign  County  jail.  The  jail  was  remodeled  in  1903  and 
since  then  improvements  have  been  made,  including  the  addition  of  a  front 
porch.  Open  Tuesday  2:00  -  4:00  p.m.;  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  -  12:00  noon. 

Millionaires  Row  -  Monticello  is  blessed  with  a  high  proportion  of  turn-of- 

the-century  residences  which  retain  their  original  character.  Millionaires 
Row  is  Monticello's  premier  street  of  early  20th-century  houses.  Located  in 
the  northern  section  of  Monticello,  it  is  bounded  Market  Street,  Center 
Street,  Oglesby  Street,  and  State  Street.  One's  attention  is  particularly 
drawn  to  the  Hott  Mansion,  the  John  and  Mary  E.  Kirby  Hospital,  and  the 
Drighton  House,  which  represent  the  street's  most  stately  mansions. 
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810  North  State  -  This  house  was  completed  in  1923  for  John  F.  Hott,  by 
architect  James  Allen.  The  21-room  home  has  two  porches  and  four  fireplaces. 

712  North  State  -  This  was  the  home  of  prominent  banker  William  Drighton. 

This  English  Tudor  Style  home,  with  a  coach  house  in  back,  has  17  rooms,  six 
porches,  and  five  fireplaces. 

612  North  State  -  The  home  of  W.H.  Nell  England  was  built  in  1908  as  a  gift 

for  his  daughter.  Mr.  England  was  mayor  of  Monticello  for  several  terms. 
Mrs.  Nell  England,  upon  her  death  in  1956,  left  her  entire  estate  to  the  John 
and  Mary  E.  Kirby  Hospital. 

Courthouse  -  Monticello's  present  courthouse  was  built  in  1903  and  modernized 

in  the  1940s.  It  is  Monticello's  third  courthouse,  the  first  being  built  in 

1843,  the  second  in  1856.  A  bronze  tablet  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 

American  Revolution  is  located  on  the  lawn,  commemorating  Lincoln's  travels 
along  the  old  Eighth  Circuit  of  Illinois. 

Pioneer  Heritage  Center  Museum  -  The  Heritage  Center  depicts  scenes  of 

yesteryear  in  Piatt  County.  The  Museum  includes  handsome  figures  by  Magee 
Head,  tools  and  furniture  of  early  settlers,  as  well  as  the  medicine  used  by  a 
traveling  country  doctor.  Adjacent  to  the  Heritage  Center  is  the  Rayville 
Museum.  Open  by  appointment,  217-762-4731. 
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Pioneer  House  -  The  pioneer  house,  built  in  the  early  1800s,  was  the  first 

brick  home  in  Piatt  County.  It  has  nine  rooms,  each  of  which  displays 
different  historical  objects  from  the  Piatt  area. 

Pioneer  Land  Carriage  House  -  This  building  houses  central  Illinois'  finest 

collection  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  a  blacksmith  shop,  wheelwright  shop,  and  a 
leather  shop. 

Pioneer  Land  Museum  -  Over  2,000  exhibits  are  housed  in  nine  rooms  of  this 

stately  mansion.  The  rooms  are  appropriately  named  the  Pioneer  Room,  Lincoln 
-  Civil  War  Room,  Feature  Room,  Pioneer  Kitchen,  Pioneer  Bedroom,  Library, 
Costume  Room,  Indian  Room,  and  Pioneer  Basement. 

Rayville  Museum  -  Rayville  Museum  is  a  miniature  village  built  around  a 

railroad  depicting  events  that  occurred  almost  a  century  ago.  The  museum  also 
has  many  relics  of  railroading  from  different  eras.  Open  9:00  -  11:00  a.m. 
and  12:00  -  4:00  p.m.  daily.  217  W.  Washington  Street. 

Railroad  Station  -  Tracks  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  were  laid  in  1873.  The  Wabash 

Depot  was  built  in  1899,  using  the  same  plan  of  the  original  depot  which  had 
burned  earlier  that  year.  Presently,  the  newly  renovated  depot  is  located 
near  the  Allerton  Library. 
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Selected  Members  of  the  Piatt  County  Tourism  Council 


Bob  Bodman 

Bement 

(217)  678-7851 

Ralph  and  Wilma  Harshburger 

Atwood 

(217)  578-2788 

Dale  and  Shirley  Harshburger 

Atwood 

(217)  578-2265 

Todd  Henricks 
Cerro  Gordo 
(217)  763-4001 

Cathy  Harty 
Cerro  Gordo 
(217)  763-2281 

Harold  Huffman 
Hammond 
(217)  262-3484 

Charlene  Smith 
Cerro  Gordo 
(217)  763-2661 
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GOALS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tourism  and  Historic  Preservation 

Goal:     Promote  tourism  associated  with  historic  sites,  districts,  and 
landscapes. 


Recommendations: 

1.  Increase  public  awareness  about  Piatt  County's  historic  places. 

a.  Immediately  following  the  comprehensive  architectural  inventory  of 
the  county  and  the  National  Register  designation  of  historic 
properties,  encourage  local,  regional,  and  state-wide  media 
coverage. 

b.  Place  the  county's  key  historic  places  in  the  Central  Illinois 
Visitor's  Guide. 

c.  Prepare  a  video  presentation  on  the  history  of  Piatt  County,  using 
actual  historic  sites,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  school 
districts  of  Piatt  County  and  the  state. 

d.  Erect  signs  along  the  proposed  auto-bike  route  which  identify  and 
describe  sites  along  the  way. 

2.  Explore  and  encourage  alternative,  tourist-related  uses  for  farm 
buildings,  farmsteads,  and  abandoned  buildings. 
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a.  Consider  the  creation  of  a  working  "historic  farmstead  museum," 
illustrating  one  or  several  periods  of  settlement  and  agricultural 
development  in  Piatt  County. 

b.  Encourage  the  conversion  of  a  currently  non-working  abandoned 
farmstead  into  the  "historic  farmstead"  (e.g.  the  former  County 
Poor  Farm  or  abandoned  farm  complexes  convenient  to  Interstates  70 
or  74. 

c.  Explore  and  encourage  other  adaptive  uses  for  the  Poor  Farm 
complex,  such  as  its  use  as  a  summer  camp  for  the  handicapped. 

d.  Encourage  the  renovation  of  the  abandoned  Sterling  Drug  Building 
in  Monticello  as  a  combination  market  area,  convention  center,  and 
tourist  office. 

e.  Encourage  the  periodic  renting  of  barns  to  nearby  universities  and 
high  schools  for  social  events. 

f.  Encourage  farmers  with  the  appropriate  facilities  and  land  to 
market  overnight  and  week-end  accommodations  for  hunters  and 
fishermen. 

Develop  and  distribute  materials  designed  to  promote  tourism,  such  as 
maps,  booklets,  and  brochures. 

a.  Develop  a  brochure  for  the  automobile  and  bicycle  route  included 
in  this  report.  Distribute  the  brochure  to  bike  and  camping 
supply  stores  in  the  region. 

b.  Create  a  county-wide  community  calendar. 
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c.  Create  a  brochure  promoting  the  new  Heartland  Pathways 
recreational  trail. 

d.  Set  up  a  stand  for  tourist-related  brochures  and  information  at 
the  Piatt  County  Courthouse. 

e.  Encourage  the  re-distribution  of  the  Picturesque  Monticello, 
111 inois  pamphlet. 

4.  Encourage  the  development  of  bed-and-breakfast  accommodations  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

a.  Encourage  the  listing  of  bed-and-breakfast  places  in  A  Guide  to 
Illinois  Bed-and  Breakfast  and  Country  Inns. 

b.  Explore  the  listing  of  such  places  with  the  Youth  Hostel 
Association  of  Illinois. 

c.  Encourage  newspaper  articles  on  bed-and-breakfast  establishments. 

5.  Compile  a  listing  of  different  sources  of  funding  available  for  tourist 
related  activities. 
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